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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


ENTKTiED  AT  THE  POST  OFFICE.  MEDTXA,  OHIO.  AS  Sr.COND  CLASS  MATTER. 


GLExVNlNGS  IN  liEE  CULTUEE. 


We  require  that  eveiy  advertiser  satisfy  us  of  re- 
sponsibility and  intention  to  do  all  that  he  agrees, 
and  that  his  {roods  are  really  worth  the  price  asked 
for  them.  Patent-medicine  advertisements,  and 
others  of  a  like  natuie,  can  not  be  inserted  at  any 
price. 

Rates  for  Advertisements. 

All  advertisements  will  be  inserted  at  the  rate  of 
20  cents  per  line.  Nonpareil  space,  each  insertion; 
12  lines  of  Nonpareil  space  make  1  inch.  Discounts 
will  be  made  as  follows: 

On  10  lines  an'?  upw^ard,  3  insertions,  5  percent:  6 
insertions,  10  per  cent;  9  insertions,  15  per  cent; 
1)2  insertions,  20  per  cent ;  24  insertions,  25  per  cent. 

On  50  lines  (H  column)  and  upward,  1  insertion, 5  per 
cent;  3  insertions,  10  per  cent;  6  insertions,  15  per 
cent;  9  insertions,  20  per  cent;  12  insertions,  25  per 
cent;  2i  insertions,  33^^  per  cent. 

On  100  lines  (whole  column)  and  upward,  1  insertion, 
10  per  cent;  3  insertions,  15  per  cent:  6  insertions, 
20  per  cent;  9  insertions,  25  percent;  12  insertions, 
331^  per  cent;  24  Insertions,  40  per  cent. 

On  200  lines  (whole  page),  1  insertion,  15  per  cent;  3 
insertions,  20  per  cent;  6  insertions,  25  per  cent;  9 
insertions,  30  per  cent;  12  insertions,  40  per  cent; 
24  insertions,  50  per  cent. 

An  additional  discount  of  10  per  cent,  where  electro- 
types are  furnished.  A.  I.  Root. 


We  will  send  Gleanings— 

With  the  American  Bee-Journal,  W'y  ($1.00)  $1.75 

With  the  Bee-keepers'  Magazine.  (1.00)  1.75 

AVith  the  Canadian  Bee  Journal,  W'y  (1.00)  1.80 

With  all  of  the  above  journals,  3.75 


•  With  American  Agriculturist, 
With  American  Apiculturist, 
With  American  Garden, 
With  the  British  Bee-Journal, 
With  Prairie  Farmer, 
With  Rural  New-Yorker, 
With  Scientific  American, 
With  Ohio  Farmer, 

With  Fruit  Recorder  and  Cottage  Card 
With  U.  S.  Official  Postal  Guide, 
With  Sunday-School  Times,  w^eekly, 
[Above  Rates  include  all  Postage  in  U.  S. 
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and  Canada.'\ 


You  can  not  look  over  the  back  No's  of  Glean- 
ings or  any  other  Periodical  with  satisfaction,  unless 
they  are  in  some  kind  of  a  Binder.  Who  has  not 
said— ''Dear  me,  what  a  bother— I  must  have  last 
month's  Journal  and  it  is  nowhere  to  be  found"? 
Put  each  No.  in  the  Emerson  Binder  as  soon  as  it 
comes,  and  you  can  sit  down  happy,  any  time  you 
wish  to  find  anything  you  may  have  previously  seen, 
even  though  it  were  months  ago. 

Binders  for  Gleanings  (will  hold  them  for  one 
year),  gilt  lettered,  for  60  cts. ;  by  mail,  12  cts.  extra 
Ten,  15.00;  100,  $45.00.  Table  of  prices  of  Binders 
for  any  Periodical,  mailed  on  application.  Send  in 
your  orders.  A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 

The  Canadian  P.  O.  authorities  refuse  to  receive  these 
througrh  the  mails,  as  they  exceed  the  pi'oper  weight  lor  mer- 
chandise. 


FL.AT 


BOTTOITI     COIUB  FOUNDATION. 

High  side-walls,  4  to  14  square  feet  to 
the  pound.   Circular  and  samples  free. 

J.  VAN  DEUSEN  &SONS, 

5tf d  Sole  Manufacturers, 

SPROUT  BROOK,  MONT.  CO.,  N.  Y. 


Gash  for  Beeswax! 

Will  pay  20c  per  lb.  cash,  or  25c  in  trade  for  any 
quantity  of  good,  fair,  average  beeswax,  delivered 
at  our  R.  R.  station.  The  same  will  be  sold  to  those 
who  wish  to  purchase,  at  2t)C  per  lb.,  or  30c  lor  best 
selected  wax. 

Unless  you  put  your  name  on  the  box,  and  notify 
us  by  mail  of  anujunt  sent.  I  can  not  liold  myself 
responsible  for  uiistiikes.  It  will  not  pay  asag-en- 
eral  thing  to  send  wax  by  express. 

A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 

POTATO-BOXES 

(TERRY'S). 

These  are  made  of 
bassuood.  bound  with 
gaU  iiiiized  iron.  The 
galvani/ed  iron  gives 
strength,  and  the 
bass  wood  strength 
a  and  lightness.  These 
hold  exactly  a  bushel 
when  level  full,  and 
may  be  piled  one  on 
top  of  another.  Al- 
though they  are  made  especially  for  potatoes,  they 
can  be  used  for  fruit,  vegetables,  picking  up  stones 
on  the  farm,  and  a  thousand  other  purposes;.  When 
piled  one  above  the  other,  they  protect  the  contents 
from  the  sun  and  rain;  and  from  their  shape  k 
great  many  more  bushels  can  be  set  into  a  wagon 
than  where  baskets  are  used.  They  are  also  much 
more  substantial  than  baskets. 

Price  25  c  each ;  10,  $2.25;  100,  S20.00.  In  the  flat, 
including  nails  and  galvanized  iron,  $1.75  for  10; 
100,  $1(5.50;  1000,  $150. 

IL.  I-  ROOT,  OHIO- 

ETJBBEH  STAMPS 

DATING,  ADDRESSING,  BUSINESS, 
LETTER  HEADS,  ETC. 


No. 


Address  only,  like 
No.  1,  $1..50;  with  busi- 
ness card,  like  No.  2, 
$2.00  ;  with  movable 
months  and  flguresfor 
dating,  like  No.3,$3.00. 
Full  outfit  included— 
pads,  ink,  box,  etc. 
Sent  by  mail  postpaid. 
Without  ink  and  pads 
50  cts.  less. 

Put  your  stamp  on 
every  card,  letter,  pa- 
per, book,  or  anything 
else  that  you  maj'  send 
out  by  mail  or  express 
and  you  will  save  your- 
you  a  "  world  of 


self  and  all  who  do  business  with 
trouble."   I  know,  you  see. 

We  have  those  suitable  for  druggists,  grocery- 
men,  hardware  dealers,  dentists,  etc.  Send  for  cir- 
cular. A.  1.  Root.  Medina.  O. 

DADANT'S  FOUNDATION  rACTOET,  WHOLESALE  andEETAIL. 
See  advertisement  in  another  column.       3tf  bd 
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CONVENTION  NOTICES. 

Nebraska  bee-keepers  will  meet  for  their  ne.xt  .annual  ses- 
sion in  Lincoln,  Neb.,  on  the  second  Wednestl  !;>  in  .Jan..  18S/. 

H.  >.  P.vTTEKSOX,  Sec. 


The  Bee-keepers' Association  <if  Hai 
ties,  Indiana,  will  be  held  at  AVcsttit 
All  interested  in  bee -kee])i!i;4  are  i 
baskets  well  tilled,  an  1  sray  ail  >iay.  : 
the  most  interesting       i  11-  t;it  A— 


Iton  and  Tipton  Cnin- 
,  Saiurtiay.  Nov.  6,  iSS6. 
a  to  come'.  Biiiig  your 
1  help  make  this  one  of 
iiion  ever  held. 


ILLIXDIS  CEXTR.XI.  BEE-KEF.PERS. 

In  consideration  of  the  meeting'  at  Quincy.  Ill  ,  on  t'ne  l!)th. 
20th,  and  21st  of  ()et..  at  the  layincr  of  the  corner-stone  of  the 
Soldiers'  Home,  the  Executive  L'oninuttee  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Bee  Keeper^' Societv  have  postiioned  the  vearlv  meeting- 
at  Mt.  Sterling-,  111.,  froni  ( )ct.  liHh  anil  -.^nth.to  Nov.  ■24th  and 
2.")th.  The  prospects  for  a  grand  Mu-ee--s  are  certainly  good, 
as  nianv  active  and  proniinenr  apiarists  and  speciali.-ts  have 
signilied  their  intention  to  be  present.  The  meeiing  wiP  be 
held  at  the  Court-House,  and  hotel  accommodations  are  good. 
AVe  are  negotiating  with  the  landloi-d  tor  rates  at  the  Cit.v  Ho- 
tel, which  we  think  will  not  exc-ed  Sl.O  >  per  da  v. 

.1.  51.  Hambai-gh,  Sec 


CARNIOLAN 

QUEENS  &  BEES  A  SPECIALTY, 

Send  for  Descriptive  Price  List  and  Circular. 
9tfd  H.  F.  SHANNON,  Clarksfcurg, 

(Formerly  of  Spring-  Hill.) 


Headquarters  in  the  South. 

FACTORY  OF  BEE-HIVES,  ETC. 
EARLY  NUCLEI.  ilALiAN  QUEENS. 


P.  L..  VIALLiOX,  Bayoii  Oonla,  I^a. 


Names  of  responsible  parties  -will  be  inserted  in 
any  of  the  following  departments,  at  a  uniform 
price  of  20  cents  each  insertion,  or  $2.00  per  annum, 
when  given  once  a  month,  or  Si. 00  per  year  if  given 
in  every  issue. 


l>eeatiii*  Co..  End. 


"Little  -r  Detective" 

SCALE  FOR  $2.00. 

This  is  the  same  scale  that  we  have  sold  for  years 
at  $2.50.  It  weighs  from  oz.  to  2.5  lbs.,  and  does 
it  so  accuratel}'  that  they  are  used  largely  by  post- 
masters in  weighing  letters.  What  can  be  handier 
for  weighing  out  small  lots  of  honey  than  one  of 
these?  They  weigh  10  lbs.,  boxed  ready  to  ship,  and 
we  can  sell  them  for  .S2.C0;  with  a  tin  scoop.  .50  cts. 
more;  with  double  beam,  S3. GO;  tin  scoop  added,  50 
cts.  more.  If  sent  alone,  they  will  piobablj'  go 
cheaper  by  express. 

A.  I.  ROOT,  ITIedina,  O. 


$1.00  Queens. 

Names  inserted  in  this  department  tlie  first  time  with- 
out charge.  After,  20c  each  insertion,  or  $2.00  per  year. 


Those  whose  names  appear  below  agree  to  furnish 
Italian  queens  for  Sl.OO  each,  under  the  following 
conditions :  No  guarantee  is  to  be  assumed  of  purity, 
or  anything  of  the  kind,  onl.v  that  the  queen  be  rear- 
ed from  a  choice,  pure  mother,  and  had  commenced 
to  lay  when  they  were  shipped.  Thej'  also  agree  to 
return  the  money  at  any  time  when  customers  be- 
come impatient  of  such  delay  as  may  be  unavoidable. 

Bear  in  mind,  that  he  who  sends  the  best  queens, 
put  up  most  neatly  and  most  securely,  will  probably 
receive  the  most  orders.  Special  rates  for  warrant- 
ed and  tested  queens,  furnished  on  application  to 
any  of  the  parties.  Names  with  *,  use  an  imported 
queen-mother.  If  the  queen  arrives  dead,  notify  us 
and  we  will  send  you  another.  Probably  none  will 
be  sent  for  si. 00  before  July  1st,  or  after  Nov.  If 
wanted  sooner,  or  later,  see  rates  in  price  list. 

*A.  I.  Eoot,  Medina,  Ohio. 

*H.  H.  Brown,  Light  Street.  Columbia  Co.,  Pa.  Itf 
*Paul  L.  Yiallon,  Bavou  Goula,  La.  lUtfd 
*S.  F.  Newman,  Norwalk.  Huron  Co.,  O.  19tfd 
*D.  G.  Edmiston.  Adrian,  Len.  Co.,  Mich.  19tfd 
*S.  G.  Wood,  Birmingham,  Jeff.  Co.,  Ala.  19tfd 
*E.  Kretchmer,  Coburg,  Mont.  Co.,  Iowa.  19tfd 
*Jos.  Byrne,  Ward's  Creek.  East  Baton  Rouge 

19tfd   Par.,  La. 
J.  W.  Winder,  Carrollton,  Jeff.  Par., 

New  Orleans,  La.  3tfd 
*E.  Burke,  Vincennes,  Knox  Co.,  Ind.  3-1 
C.  C.  Vaughn,  Columbia.  Tenn.  15tfd 
Bloomington,  111.  lotfd 
J.  B.  Hains,  Bedford,  Cuvahoga  Co.,  O.  15tfd 


Hive  Manufacturers. 


Who  agree  to  make  such  hives,  and  at  the  prices 
named,  as  those  described  on  our  circular. 
A.  I.  Eoot,  Medina,  Ohio. 

P.  L.  Viallon,  BavOu  Goula,  Iberville  Par.,  La.  15tf  d 
C.  W.  Costellow,  W^aterboro,  York  Co.,  Me.  1-23 
E.  B.  Leahy,  Higginsville,  Laf .  Co.,  Mo.  15tf d 

E.  Kretchmer,  Coburg,  Montgomery  Co.,  la.  1.5tfd 
C.  P.  Bish,  Pctrolia,  Pa.  19-23 


HOW  TO  WINTER  BEES. 

Essavs  bv  James  Heddon,  Prof.  Cook.  G.  M.  Doo' 
little,  A.  E.  Manurn,  G.  W.  Demaree,  J.  E.  Pond,  Jr., 
J.H.  Martin,  C.  W.  Dayton,  and  P.  E.  Russell,  all 
appear  in  the  October  number  of  the  American 
Apiciilturist.   Send  10c  in  stamps  for  a  copv. 

Address        AMEEICAN  APICULTUEIST, 
21tf  Wenham,  Mass. 

DADANT'S  FOUNDATION  FACTORY,  WHOLE- 
SALE AND  RETAIL.   See  advertisement  in 
another  column.  3btfd 

350  acres  good  table  land,  hi  cleared  and  in  a  good 
state  of  cultivation:  the  rest  tolerablj-  well  timber^ 
ed;  finely'  situated  for  stock,  fruit,  or  grain  farming; 
an  abundance  of  fruit  and  good  spring  water;  good 
house  with  9  rooms,  garret  and  cellar,  a  large  barr, 
and  other  necessary  buildings.   Price  S7000. 

Also  .500  acres  adjoining  the  above,  .50  acres  clear- 
ed, a  log  house  and  stable,  some  fruit,  200  acres  of 
mountain  land;  the  rest  nice  for  farming.  Price 
S3000.  Either  farm  will  divide  well,  and  is  a  good 
site  for  an  apiarv.  For  particulars  address 
17-21d  H.  J.  STREBY,  Paw  Paw,  W.  Va. 
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CITY  MARKETS. 

Kansas  City.— Honey.— The  rnarkct  is  good  for  all 
grades,  and  sales  are  large,  receipts  are  very  good, 
and  prices  are  steady  with  a  firm  feeling. 


White  clover,  1-lb.  sections      -      -      -      -  13(a'U 

2-lb.      "        -       .      -      -  11^,12 

"     li-lh.      "           ....  i4@i5 

Dark              1-lb.      "         -       -      -      -  io@i2 

2-lb.      "            -       .      -      -  9(ail() 

California,     2-lb.      "...      -  9@iil 

Extracted,  white  clover         .       .       .      .  (;@7 

"         dark    4(55 

"        white  sage,  California       -       -  5^2 

"        amber               "          -       -  -  .5 

Beeswax,       -      -       -       -      .      -      .  20@.22 


Oct.  23,  1886.  ClvEMONS,  CliOON  &  Co., 

Cor.  4th  and  Walnut  St's,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


BoSTON.—-Honet/.— Honey  is  selling  well,  butwould 
sell  better  if  weather  were  colder.  No  change  in 
prices.  Blake  &  Ripley, 

Oct.  22,  1886.  57  Chatham  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Milwaukee.— Honey.— The  market  hei^e  is  firm 
on  choice  quality  of  comb  honey  in  sections,  also 
on  extracted.  Choice  white  1-lb.  sections.  12i/^®13; 
choice  white  in  2-lb.  sections,  12@12i/4.  Dark,  not 
wanted.  Extracted  in  bbls.  or  ^^-bbls  ,  choice,  6^^® 
7;  extracted  in  tin,  7@7H;  dark,  in  bbls.  and  ^/ibbls., 
5(?v)5i/2.   Beeswax,  nominal,  25c.    A.  V.  Bishop. 

Oct.  22, 1886.    142  W.  Water  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


New  York.— Honey.— There  is  a  first-class  de- 
mand for  comb  honey,  especially  for  the  finer 
grades.  We  are  almost  daily  receiving  shipments 
of  various  discriptions  and  quality.  We  make  no 
change  in  our  quotations.  We  have  no  demand 
whatever  for  extracted  buckwheat  honey  owing  to 
the  fact  that  California  extracted  white  and  amber 
honey  is  selling  at  very  low  figures. 

Oct.  22, 1886.      Thurbek,  Whyland  &  Co., 

Read  and  Hudson  Sts.,  New  I'orlc. 


Cincinnati.— Hojiey.-There  is  no  change  in  the 
market,  worthy  of  note.  A  fair  trade  is  done  in 
comb  honey,  and  small  packages  of  extracted  hon- 
ey for  table  use,  while  the  demand  is  slow  from 
manufacturers.  No  change  in  quotations.  Ex- 
tracted honey  brings  3i4(Gi7c  on  arrival,  and  ]2@15c 
is  paid  for  nice  com  b  honey  in  a  jobbing  way.  There 
is  a  good  demand  for  beeswax.  We  pay  22c  per  lb. 
for  good  yellow.         Chas.  F.  Muth  &  Son, 

Oct.  21,  1886.   Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Cleveland.— Honey.— The  market  has  not  im- 
proved in  the  past  few  weeks;  sales  are  very  slow 
at  13@15c  for  best  1-lb.  sections  of  Avhite;  other 
grades  almost  unsalable  at  any  price.  Extracted 
dull  at  6  cts.       Beeswax,  scarce  at  25c. 

Oct.  20,  1886.  A.  C.  Kendel, 

115  Ontario  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


St.  Louis.— Ho?iey.— We  note  a  better  demand  for 
choice  white-clover  honey  in  1-lb.  sections.  It  sold 
readily  to-day  at  13(a;14c.  Good  honey.  Spanish 
needle,  etc.,  12@12i/^  in  Mb.  sections.  Extracted 
and  strained  honey,  no  change.  California  holds  us 
down.  We  are  offering  white  sage  at  5c,  and  am- 
ber at  4  c  in  cans,  by  carload  lots. 

Westcott  &  Hall, 

Oct.  22,  1886.  108  and  110  Market  Street. 


For  Sale.— White  clover  and  bass  wood  honey. 
Extracted,  at  7c  in  barrels  holding  about  370  lbs. 
each,  on  cars  here,  and  no  charge  for  the  barrels. 
In  5  and  10  barrel  lots,  will  pay  freight  to  any  place 
under  300  miles.  Also  several  barrels  of  a  darker 
grade  that  we  will  sell  at  6c.  Our  honey  is  thick 
and  nice.         E.  France  &  Son,  Platteville,  Wis. 


For  Sale.— 5000  lbs.  of  extracted  white  clover 
and  basswood  honey,  in  oak  ii-on-bound  barrels, 
holding  about  370  lbs.  each,  delivered  on  board  of 
cars.  Price  7c.  Also  a  few  barrels  of  dark  at  6c. 
No  charge  for  the  barrels. 

Philip  H.  Fellows,  Brodhead,  Wis. 


DADANT'S  FOUNDATION  FACTOEY,  WHOLESALE  AND 
RETAIL.   See  advertisement  in  another  column. 


ATTENTION ! 

Dealers  and  Manutacturers 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  you  with  sections  for 
the  coming  season  at  bed-rock  prices.   Write  us. 
21tfdb  G.  B.  LEWIS  &  CO., 

WATERTOWN,  WIS. 


DADANT'S  FOUNDATION  FACTORY,  Whole- 
sale and  retail.   See  advertisement  in  another 
column.  3btfd 


40-Horse-Power  Engine  for  Sale. 

Our  new  automatic  cut  off  !!0  horse-power  engine 
is  now  drivingthe  machinery  in  all  our  buildings. 
Now,  we  want  to  dispose  of  our  old  40  horse-power  en- 
gine which  has  done  such  faithfu  I  work  for  us  for 
the  last  eight  years.  It  is  a  standard  ])]ain  engine. 
Lord  &  Bowler  make,  12x20,  with  a  fl-loot  balance- 
wheel  and  a  u-foot  fly-wheel.  We  will  offer  it,  put 
in  good  repairs,  for  .$350.00.  We  will  throw  in  the 
stone  upon  which  the  bed-plate  is  l  oited,  Iree  of 
charge.  For  further  particulars,  write  us.  Whom 
shall  we  hear  from  first? 

A.  I.  KOOT,  ITIecliiia,  Cltio. 


Recent  Additions  to  the  Counter  Store. 

THREE-CENT  COUNTER. 

1  !  SAFETY  PINS,  per  doz.,  1  inch  long,  and 

little  beauties  |  28  |  2  50 

FIVE  -  CENT  COUNTER. 

1  I  MAmNG-CEAYONS,  BLACK,  EED,  or  BLUE,  |  40  I  3  ,'.0 

Four  inches  long'.  These  ai'e  hivaluable  for  niarkin?'  pack- 
ages; and  for  bee-keepers  it  is  .iust  the  thin^  lor  marking-  your 
hives.  You  can  rub  the  marks  fiom  a  painted  or  glazed  bui  - 
face  but  not  from  a  rough  one. 

1  1  NEEDLES,  either  SHAEPS  or  BETWEENS.    |  30  i  2  50 

Any  of  the  following  numbers,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7, 1-6,  4-8,  .^9.  or  .S- 
10;  25  helix  needles, cloth-stuck,  in  a  paper;  3  papers  foi- a  dime. 

3  I  POCKET-MIEEOE,  zinc,  3  in.  diameter  . . . .  |  40  1  3  m 

The  cover  is  so  airanged  that  it  can  be  hinged  back  as  a  stand 
for  the  mirror. 

1  I  SAFETY  PINS,  per  doz.,  1%  in.  long. . . .    |  35  |  3  (  0 

Same  as  the  3c  ones,  hut  laiger. 

13  I  KNIFE-TEAY,  7x12   1   ciO  |  8  r,0 

A  beautiful  ash  tray  with  2  compartments  and  a  walnut  han- 
dle.   It  is  glued  and  nailed,  is  very  neat,  strong  and  iisclul. 

A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 


KINB  W0BD8  FROM  OUR  CUSTOMERS. 


Inclosed  find  f  1.00,  for  Avhich  please  send  Glean- 
ings. It  is  like  doing  without  tobacco  to  do  with- 
out Gleanings.  Allen  Bkyan. 

New  Sharon,  la.,  Sept.  30,  1886. 


The  goods  shipped  by  you  on  the  Hlh  came  to  hand 
all  rigbt.  I  am  delighted  with  the  v  heell  ari  ow. 
It  is  a  "daisy,"  and  no  mistake.  J  tell  .\  ou.it  as- 
tonishes the  natives.  S.  A.  Stkikkij. 

Manchester,  Va.,  Sept.  30, 1886. 


Goods  arrived.  Every  thing  is  satisfactory,  es- 
pecially the  lawn-mower.  1  could  not  have  bought 
one  of  that  size  here  for  less  than  $10.00.  It  works 
very  well.  J.  A.  Gkeen. 

Dayton,  La  Salle  Co.,  111. 


A  schoolteacher's  opinion  of  gleanings. 

I  am  glad,  indeed,  that  you  are  in  the  supply- 
business,  for  I  am  certain  that,  in  no  other  way, 
could  vou  afford  to  give  so  much  reading-matter 
for  a  dollar.  I  have  been  a  printer,  and  know 
about  what  so  much  matter  costs.  May  success 
continue  with  you.  I  wish  to  express  my  sympa- 
thy, too,  for  your  troubles  with  foul  brood.  May  it 
never  returti  to  your  apiary,  is  undoubtedly  the 
earnest  wish  of  your  6000  readers.  With  a  school  of 
400  scholars  to  look  after,  I  still  find  time  to  man- 
age my  little  apiary  of  26  colonies.      Z.  T.  Hawk. 

Denison,  la.,  Oct.  15, 1886. 
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NORTH- AMERICAN  CONVENTION. 
A  Few  "  Pointers." 


RENDERING  BEESWAX. 


ANY  persons  spoil  wax  by  melting  it  in  dirty 
iron  kettles;  also  by  overheating-  it,  or, 
when  using-  steam,  by  admitting-  the  steam 
into  direct  contact  with  the  wax.  Wax 
may  be  rendered  in  an  ordinary  boiler  upon 
a  stove,  by  using-  plenty  of  water.  A  sack  of  wire 
cloth  sunk  in  the  boiler  will  enable  any  one  to  dip 
the  melted  wax  from  the  inside  of  the  sack  in  a  tol- 
erably fair  state  of  purity.  The  solar  wax-extractor 
is  destined  to  take  the  phice  of  other  wax  extract- 
ors. There  is  no  expense  for  fuel,  the  Avax  is  of 
superior  quality,  and  the  honey  in  cappings  is  saved. 
A  small  solar  wax-extractor  is  preferable  to  a  large 
one.  It  should  be  of  such  size  that  the  wax  placed 
in  it  will  all  melt  in  a  day.  The  dish  containing  the 
melted  wax  that  has  run  from  the  extractor  ought 
to  stand  in  the  sun,  in  order  that  the  wax  may  re- 
main in  a  melted  state,  allowing-  the  impurities  to 
settle.  The  heat  of  the  sun  is  never  sufficient  to  in- 
jure the  wax,  but  the  honey  has  a  flavor  of  pollen. 

SEPARATORS. 

Mr.  N.  N.  Betsinger,  of  New  York,  has,  for  four 
years,  been  using  wire  cloth  for  separators.  The 
mesh  is  four  to  the  inch,  and  the  cloth  is  dipped  in 
molten  metal,  which  fixes  the  wires  solidly  in  their 
places.  The  bees  can  pass  verj-  freely,  while  the 
wire  acts  perfectly  as  a  separator.  Mr.  B.  uses  a 
case  for  holding  the  sections  in  such  a  position  that 
the  separators  remain  a  bee-space  from  the  sides  of 
the  sections.  Mr.  Betsinger  has  patented  his  in- 
vention. 


FOUL,  BROOD. 

This  subject  was  quite  largely  discussed.  Good 
evidence  was  introduced,  showing  that  the  disease 
may  be  spread  by  means  of  honey.  It  was  also 
thought  that  many  people  did  not  correctly  inter- 
pret the  published  descriptions  of  foul  brood.  The 
descriptions  given  are  applicable  to  the  advanced 
stages  of  the  disease;  but  when  it  first  starts,  only 
a  few  diseased  cells  will  be  seen,  and  there  will  be 
no  noticeable  odor  unless  the  nose  is  brought  near 
the  foul  brood.  When  a  larva  is  diseased,  its  color 
changes  to  that  of  coffee  with  milk  in  it,  and  it  will 
stretch  out  (if  a  pin  be  thrust  into  it  and  an  attempt 
made  to  remove  the  larva)  to  the  length  of  an  inch. 
It  finally  assumes  a  darker  hue,  shrinks  and  dries 
up,  and  remains  upon  the  lower  side  of  the  cell, 
where  it  resembles  a  speck  of  tar.  Several  had 
cured  foul  brood  by  the  starvation  plan. 

HONEY-PLANTS. 

The  advice  at  present  is  to  raise  such  plants  for 
honey  as  will  yield  something  besides  honey.  For 
this  purpose,  alsike  clover  stands  at  the  head;  next 
comes  buckwheat,  then  rape  and  raspberries.  The 
most  promising  plants  to  raise  for  honey  alone  are 
sweet  clover,  figwort,  spider  plant,  and  the  so-called 
Chapman  honey-plant.  The  latter  is  a  biennial,  re- 
sembling a  thistle.  The  seed  is  sown  in  the  spring, 
and,  after  the  plant  is  fully  established,  it  requires 
no  further  attention.  It  yields  honey  in  very  large 
quantities,  has  a  fibrous  stalk  that  some  one 
thought  might  be  utilized  in  making  straw  paper, 
and  lbs.  of  ground  seed  has  furnished  9  ounces 
of  fine  clear  oil. 

DRONES  AND  DRONE-COMB. 

Drones  serve  no  purpose  except  the  fecundation 
1  of  queens,  and  bees  build  drone-comb  only  when 
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they  wish  to  rear  drones  for  the  fertilization  of 
queens,  or  are  buil(lin<>-  combs  for  storing-  honey 
during-  a  good  honey-flow.  The  majority  of  those 
who  had  tried  hiving-  swarius  upon  empty  frames 
did  not  favor  the  practice;  they  did  not  secure  so 
much  honey,  but  did  secure  too  much  drone-comb. 
A  few  had  succeeded  to  their  entii-e  satisfaction. 
Rog-ersville,  Mich.         W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  See. 


QUEENS'  VOICES. 


CAT^LING  IN   THE  CELLS. 


N  Oct.  1st  No.,  pag-e  778,  E.  S.  Miner  takes  issue 
with  me  in  reg-ard  to  queens  calling  while  in 
the  cell.  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook  said,  some  years 
ago,  that,  when  the  first  young  queen  hatches, 
if  the  Jjees  intend  to  send  out  a  second  swarm 
we  hear  this  peculiar  note  of  the  queen,  and  she 
is  answered  hy  the  other  queens  still  in  the  cells 
(italics  mine). 

1  have  heard  them  calling  when  I  knew  there  was 
no  queen  in  the  hive  outside  of  a  cell,  and  when 
the  cell-cap  was  not  cut  loose  so  the  queen  could 
push  her  head  out,  as  suggested  by  Bro.  Root.  I 
cut  a  queen-cell  out  of  a  hive  Avhere  five  or  six 
were  calling,  and  heard  the  young  queen  call  in 
the  cell  while  I  held  it  on  my  knife,  and  the  cap 
was  not  cut  partly  off.  I  laid  the  cell  down  to  take 
out  some  frames,  and  in  about  five  minutes  she 
came  out,  I  cut  out  all  but  one  cell,  and  at  night 
the  queen  had  quit  calling,  but  still  the  bees 
swarmed  next  day,  leaving  the  old  colony  queen- 
less.  I  used  the  cells  and  queen  that  hatched, 
to  form  nuclei.  I  ask  Bro.  Root  to  say  whether 
young  queens  ever  call  in  the  queen-nursery.  1 
never  used  one.  Why  does  the  first  young  queen 
begin  to  call  before  leaving  the  cell,  only  when  the 
bees  intend  to  swarm,  if  not  because  she  is  kept  in 
by  the  bees?  When  one  calls,  the  others  answer. 
At  other  times  the  oldest  queen  hatches,  and  the 
other  cells  are  destroyed  without  any  quarreling 
among  the  queens. 

I  ask  Bro.  Miner  to  examine  carefully  a 'cricket, 
grasshopper,  or  other  insect  that  makes  a  Similar 
noise,  and  he  will  find  it  is  made  by  the  covering 
of  the  wings,  provided  with  a  special  apparatus 
for  that  purpose.  And  no  insect  that  I  know  of 
makes  a  similar  sound  with  the  true  wings,  or 
without  this  special  provision.  The  worker-bees 
make  several  variations  of  a  buzzing,  or  humming- 
sound,  with  their  wings;  but  it  is  very  different 
from  this  piping  of  the  queen.  There  is  no  way 
of  proving  positively  that  the  queens  do  this  call- 
ing, because  kept  in  by  the  bees;  but  it  is  a  fair 
inference,  when  at  such  times  the  queen  will  stay 
in  the  cell  until  old  enough  to  fly,  unless  taken  out 
of  the  hive,  when  she  will  come  out  at  once,  and 
at  other  times  come  out  without  calling,  looking 
like  a  worker  just  hatched,  and  unable  to  fly.  This 
is  my  conclusion  after  three  years'  investigation 
to  find  the  cause.  9— John  C.  Gilliland,  15—25. 
Bloomfleld,  Ind.,  Oct.,  1886. 
Friend  G.,  I  can  not  remember  that  I  ever 
heard  a  queen  call  while  in  a  cell  in  the  nur- 
sery. I  am  glad  you  suggest  the  matter,  for 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  thought  of 
it  before.  I  should  like  to  hear  from  friend 
Hayhurst  and  others  who  have  used  the  nur- 
sery a  good  many  years. 


CALIFORNIA. 

BEES   IN   AN   OLD  DUNGEON. 


OU  may  remember  me  as  a  former  resident  of 
El  Dara,  111.,  and,  while  there,  a  bee-keeper. 
I  came  to  this  country  a  year  ago  this  ,fall, 
partly  for  health,  and  also  to  escape  the  hard 
winters.  I  find  it  a  delightful  change,  and  an 
improvement  in  both  health  and  climate.  I  intend- 
ed to  go  into  the  bee-business  here,  but  instead  T 
have  been  buying  and  selling.  This  is  the  most 
wonderful  country  for  bees  I  ever  saw.  They 
never  winter-kill;  spring  dwindling  is  unknown. 
Bees  work  the  year  round.  Honey  is  very  cheap. 
I  got  the  finest  extracted  I  ever  saw,  almost  trans- 
pai-ent,  and  of  good  body,  for  3  cts.  per  lb.,  and 
retailed  it  for  five;  beautiful  comb  honey  in  2-lb. 
liections,  at  6  cts.  per  lb.,  and  sold  it  for  8  and  10  cts. 
My  zeal  for  handling  bees  has  rather  oozed  out 
since  finding  honey  so  low  and  abundant. 

Wild  bees  can  be  found  among  the  rocks  and  in 
caves  in  the  canyons  here,  some  having  been  there 
for  years,  with  immense  quantities  of  honey.  And, 
by  the  way,  I  want  to  mention  one  little  fact  that 
is  Avonderful.  I  went  out  with  a  party  the  other 
day  to  the  old  Jesuit  Mission,  about  4  miles  from 
here.  It's  an  old  adobe  and  brick  structure,  over 
100  years  old.  The  main  building,  bull-pens,  arches, 
and  wings,  cover  several  acres,  or  did.  Much  is 
in  ruin  now.  Well,  in  one  wing,  running  out  from 
the  main  building,  there  has  evidently  been  a 
dungeon;  but  above  this  room  there  seems  to  be 
space  for  another  room,  though  I  could  find  no  en- 
trance, nor  any  sign  of  there  ever  having  been; 
but  there  are  three  different  sides  where  bees  ai-e 
passing  out  and  in;  two  entrances  are  veiy  strong. 
The  air  seemed  to  be  full  of  bees,  and  they  keep 
up  such  a  roaring  you  can  hear  them  for  rods 
away.  In  looking  over  this  old  pile,  viewing-  its 
rude  but  grand  architecture,  its  ornamental  work, 
images,  etc.,  now  fast  crumbling  away,  I  was 
filled  with  wonder  and  delight;  but  when  I  came 
to  the  department  of  bees  I  was  moved  within  me 
as  never  before.  There  must  be  within  that  wall 
quite  a  large  room.  The  guide  tells  of  their  having 
bees  there  for  20  years. 

Now,  Bro.  Root,  come  out  and  visit  this  wonder- 
ful State.  We  will  go  up  to  the  old  Mission,  get  per- 
mission from  the  authorities,  dig  a  hole  into  that 
wall,  and  just  take  out  that  hone.y,  bees  and  all. 
You  can  load  a  car  and  take  it  right  home. 

Gleanings  comes,  a  Avelcome  visitor.  I  like  to 
keep  watch  of  the  progress  made  hy  our  old  friends 
in  managing  bees.  Extracted  honey  here  is  put 
up  in  square  tin  cans  holding  5  gallons  each,  and 
two  cans  in  a  case,  the  two  just  sliding  in  nicely; 
then  they  are  nailed  up. 

The  weather  here  by  the  coast  is  wonderfully 
cool  —  mercury  standing  at  about  80.  sometimes 
dropping  to  70.  T.  C.  Bunker. 

Oceanside,  Cal. 

Well  done,  old  friend  ;  but  wliy  don't  you 
dig  a  hole  into  that  unexplored  room,  without 
waiting  for  me  to  come  and  help?  I  think 
mv  brother  at  San  Diego  will  be  the  man 
for  the  undertaking.  lie  is  always  ready 
for  adventures.  But  I  can  not  understand 
how  it  is  possible  that  this  room  should 
have  remained  all  these  years  without  being 
explored.  It  seems  to  me  something  like 
the  age  of  the  world  when  people  lived  so 
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many  centuries  on  one  side  of  a  vast  ocean, 
without  enterprise  enougli  to  get  across  and 
see  what  was  on  the  other  side.  No  disre- 
spect intended  to  you,  friend  B. 


SELLING  THINGS  BY  WEIGHT  IN- 
STEAD OF  BY  THE  BUSHEL. 

W.  J.  Green,  of  the  Experimental  College 
(Columbus,  O.),  Gives  us  some  Valu- 
able Pacts  in  the  Matter. 


ALSO   SOMETHING  ABOUT  HAISING  STBAWBEK- 
KIES  IN  THE  FALL,. 


EARLY  all  veg-etables  and  fruits  vary  great- 
ly in  weijihtat  ditferent  times  of  the  year. 
The  size  of  individual  specimens  that  make 
up  a  given  bulk  affects  the  weight  consid- 
erably. There  is  also  much  more  difference 
in  varieties  than  is  commonly  supposed.  A  bush- 
el of  "Peck's  Pleasant"  apples  weighs  about  5.5 
lbs. ;  but  the  same  bulk  of  some  sorts  weighs  not 
more  than  45  lbs.  Peerless  potatoes  weigh  more 
than  most  other  sorts.  White  onions  are  usually 
not  so  heary  as  red  or  yellow. 

I  give  you  below  the  legal  weight  per  bushel  of 
vegetables,  fruits,  etc. 

Irish  potatoes,   -  60  lbs.      Onions,   -  50  lbs. 
Sweet       "  50   "        Tomatoes,  .56  " 

Beans,  shelled,  60  "  Turnips,  60  " 
Peas,        "  60   "        Apples,       48  " 

Dried  apples,         23  "       Peaches,     48  " 

"  peaches,  83  " 
A  bushel,  as  applied  to  fruits  and  vegetables,  is 
a.  very  indefinite  quantity,  and  ought  to  be  aban- 
doned as  a  standard.  There  is  no  possibility  of  set- 
tling upon  a  given  bulk  or  weight  for  a  bushel  that 
will  be  satisfactory  and  fair  at  all  times.  If  we  agree 
upon  the  weight  of  a  bushel,  and  establish  it  by  law, 
as  has  been  done,  then  there  will  be  a  variation  of 
from  5  to  30  per  cent  in  the  cubic  contents.  If  the 
other  course  were  taken,  and  we  agree  upon  the 
cubic  contents  of  a  bushel,  then  there  will  be  the 
same  variation  in  the  weight. 

The  best  thing  that  our  legislators  could  do  for  us 
in  this  matter  would  be  to  repeal  the  law,  and  thus 
leave  us  without  a  legal  bushel  for  fruits  and  veg- 
etables. We  should  then  take  the  only  course  left, 
and  sell  by  weight.  This  would  do  away  with  "false 
bottoms  "  and  many  other  easy  ways  of  cheating. 
If  it  did  not  make  people  honest,  it  would  at  least 
make  dishonesty  more  diflftcult.  The  only  class  that 
are  now  benefited  by  the  legalized  bushel  are  the 
dealers.  They  buy  b}^  weight  when  they  find  it  to 
their  advantage  to  do  so,  and  it  often  is,  but  to  the 
great  disadvantage  of  the  grower.  These  same 
dealers  retail,  not  by  weight,  but  by  measure, 
which  often  gives  them  a  fine  profit,  even  at  the 
same  price  per  bushel  at  which  they  buy.  The  con- 
sumer might,  of  course,  demand  a  legal  bushel,  but 
he  seldom  does  so.  In  cities,  a  large  share  of  the 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  sold  by  hucksters,  and 
nothing  better  for  their  purpose  could  possibly  be 
invented  than  the  bushel  measure  and  its  fractional 
parts.  They  can  make  a  bushel  and  a  half  out  of  60 
lbs.  of  potatoes,  without  the  leagt  diffipulty,  and 
with  little  fear  of  detection.  ,  , 

STRAWBERRIES  IN  THE  FALL.  .  - 

The  strawberries  that  you  saw  in  Indianapolis 
were  probably  grown  near  that  city,  although  they 
raight  have  corae  from  New  York,  or,  more  likely, 


from  Tennessee  or  some  other  part  of  the  South, 
where  it  is  not  uncommon  to  grow  a  second  crop. 
We  have  here  at  Columbus  a  small  second  crop  al- 
most every  year,  of  some  varieties.  Occasionally 
the  product  is  sufficient  to  pay  for  picking  and 
marketing;  at  least,  such  a  thing  has  been  done 
near  here.  The  Cumberland  Triumph  is  the-\^^ariety 
for  the  purpose,  as  it  is  almost  the  only  one  that 
gives  us  any  quantity  of  fruit  in  the  fall.  The  es- 
sential condition  to  produce  a  second  crop  is,  that 
the  plants  shall  have  almost  a  complete  rest  after 
fruiting,  for  a  month  or  more,  and  then  be  brought 
into  vigorous  growth.  When  a  drought  occurs  dur- 
ing July  or  August,  succeeded  by  a  warm  wet  Sep- 
tember, we  may  expect  plenty  of  Cumberlands  in 
September  or  October 

If  you  do  not  wish  to  trust  to  nature  to  give  you 
a  second  ci-op  you  may  get  one  in  a  small  way  by 
artificial  means.  If  you  should  force  any  straw- 
berry-plants in  the  greenhouse  for  early  berries  you 
can  use  those  same  plants  for  a  fall  crop  by  simply 
keeping  them  dry  for  a  few  weeks  during.the  sum- 
mer, and  then  force  them  into  growth  again. 
Doubtless  other  ways  might  be  devised  to  accom- 
plish the  same  ends,  but  I  will  trust  you,  Mr.  Root, 
to  find  out  ways  and  means,  if  you  want  the  herries. 

Columbus,  O.  W.  J.  GREEN. 

Friend  G.,  I  am  very  much  obliged  indeed 
for  the  facts  furnished.  I  notice  tliat  the 
matter  has  been  pondered  by  wiser  and  more 
experienced  heads  than  my  own ;  but  I  do 
think  we  should  do  every  thing  in  our  powd- 
er to  have  our  weights  and  measures  so  they 
will  discourage  attempts  at  fraud.  I  hope 
it  is  not  true  that  all  hucksters  are  as  unprin- 
cipled as  you  mention,  but  I  very  well  know 
that  many  of  them  are.  It  seems  to  me  the 
adoption  of  weights,  instead  of  bushels,  will 
be  a  very  great  advance,  and  I  do  wish  it 
were  possible  to  adopt  the  decimal  system 
of  weights  and  measures,  when  we  once  get 
about  it.  When  I  adopted  the  plan  of  sell- 
ing celery  by  the  pound,  I  supposed  we  had 
got  at  something  definite,  so  as  to  make  it 
fair  for  all  parties;  but  during  a  drought  our 
White  Plume  became  so  destitute  of  sap  that 
it  took  a  great  deal  more  in  bulk  to  make  a 
pound  than  it  did  of  the  Golden  Dwarf  and 
some  other  varieties.  I  also  found  that  dip- 
ping it  in  water  not  only  improved  its  ap- 
pearance when  it  was  a  little  inclined  to 
wilt,  but  that  the  adhering  water  added 
much  to  its  weight.  In  fact,  we  told  a  pur- 
chaser who  had  bought  quite  a  lot,  we 
would  cheerfully  wash  it  all  for  him  for  noth- 
ing if  he  preferred.  He  caught  at  the  idea 
at  once,  and  said  he  preferred  the  "un- 
washed." This  same  thing  holds  true  of  let- 
tuce and  a  great  many  other  things.  I  do 
not  see  any  real  substantial  remedy  except 
the  golden  rule.— I  know  there  are  occasion- 
ally a  few  berries  in  the  fall,  but  those  that 
I  saw  at  Indianapolis  were  extremely  large ; 
in  fact,  they  were  larger  than  berries  often 
seen  on  the  market  in  regular  strawberry 
time.  Had  it  not  been  for  their  great  size 
they  would  hardly  have  sold  at  50  cents  a 
quart,  when  fine  peaches  and  other  fruits 
could  be  had  at  moderate  prices.  One  thing 
that  struck  me  in  their  appearance  was 
their  light  color.  They  were  large,  and  of 
pretty  fair  shape,  but  very  light  colored  for 
strawberries. 
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ARTIFICIAL  PASTURAGE. 

SCATTERING  SEED  BY  THE  WAYSIDE. 

WAS  very  deeply  interested  in  the  bee-pastur- 
age question  of  Mrs.  Chaddock's,  especially  al- 
sike  clover,  in  Gleanings  for  Oct.  15th,  and  I 
had  decided  to  give  nay  views  upon  the  ques- 
tions taken  up  in  her  article  (not  the  latter  part, 
of  course).  The  question  of  bee-pasturage  maj'  be 
taken  up  in  a  practical  and  an  impractical  manner; 
and  it  is  perhaps  oftener  the  latter  than  the  for- 
mer. I  will  give  my  views,  based  largely  upon  prac- 
tical experience  and  observation,  and  a  little  on 
theory. 

It  will  not  pay  to  cultivate  plants  for  honey  alone 
—that  is,  to  take  land  fit  for  cultivation  and  sow  or 
plant  it  with  honey-producing  plants  which  are  of 
no  other  value.  But  if  we  can  cultivate  plants,  etc., 
the  flc)wers  of  which  will  produce  honey,  and  at  the 
same  time  you  can  secure  from  them  an  otherwise 
fairly  remunerative  crop,  then  you  are  all  right. 
Or  if  you  can  scatter  honey-plant  seeds  in  places 
where  they  do  not  take  up  space  which  otherwise 
would  be  under  cultivation,  I  consider  such  an  in- 
vestment remunerative.  We  should  always,  how- 
ever, be  very  careful  as  to  what  we  sow,  that  it  be 
not  a  plant  which  will  become  a  noxious  weed.  For 
Instance,  I  could  never  permit  myself  to  scatter  one 
seed  of  "  Viper's  bugloss  "  (Echium  indgare);  it  is  a 
pest  in  some  parts  of  Ontario,  where  a  few  years 
ago  it  was  almost  unknown,  and  still  a  growing  one, 
and  no  conscientious  or  right  thinking  man  should 
scatter  another  seed  of  it  until  he  finds  out  what  its 
nature  is.  As  to  the  Chapman  honey-plant,  I  have 
seen  it  in  bloom,  have  questioned  closely  Mr.  Goldie, 
of  Guelph,  who  had  50  plants  on  his  grounds  to  ex- 
periment with,  and  who  is  an  able  botanist.  Mr. 
Goldie  stated  that  the  plant  is  a  biennial,  does  not 
increase  from  the  root,  is  extremely  hardy  (extreme- 
ly hardy,  mark  you),  and,  in  his  estimation,  might 
easily  prove  to  be  a  noxious  weed.  Now,  are  we 
justified  in  assisting  to  spread  a  plant  broadcast 
over  America  which  may  prove  to  be  another  pest 
to  those  who  cultivate  the  soil?  If  we  assist  and 
countcnanc3  actions  which  at  least  are  a  risk  to 
our  neighbors,  have  we  a  right  to  expect  the  fellow- 
ship and  good  feeling  of  such  from  a  natural  stand- 
point? No.  We  are  a  hel  p  and  a  profit  to  the  horticul- 
turist and  agriculturist;  do  not  let  us  run  the  risk 
of  more  than  counterbalancing  the  benefit  we  con- 
fer. 

Then  we  can  profltabl}'  strive  to  have  our  neigh- 
bors, citizens,  etc.,  plant  such  trees  as  avc  know 
are  productive  of  honey.  Much  can  be  done  in  this 
direction,  at  a  very  small  outlay.  The  linden,  soft 
and  hard  maple,  and,  in  places,  willow,  are  excellent 
and  beautiful  shade-trees.  And  then  we  must  ho 
gufl,rded  in  not  overestimating  the  benefits  derived 
from  a  fiower.  We  stroll  about  after  linden-bloom, 
and  possiblj'  near  frost,  and  see  bees  working  con- 
stantly upon  sweet  clover;  are  their  frequent  and 
continuous  visits  an  indication  of  the  quantity  of 
honey  obtained?  By  no  means;  it  may  simply  be, 
and,  I  believe,  frequently  is,  only  an  indication  that 
there  is  a  little  honey  there.  There  are  no  other 
honey-producing  flowers  about,  and  the  bee,  unlike 
some  individuals  when  out  of  woi'k,  thinks  half  a 
loaf— yes,  far  less— is  better  than  no  loaf  at  all.  Of 
course,  a  careful,  observing,  and  experienced  bee- 
keeper can  readily  gee  if  such  be  the  case  or  not. 

Xext,  as  to  rlovc)-,  and  Mrs.  Chad4o<-jj's  avgumrnt, 


j  that  alsike  clover  would  not  pay,  as  there  is  more 
;  honey  in  white  than  the  bees  can  gather,  I  find 
that  bees  never  touch  the  white  after  the  alsike  is 
in  bloom.  They  commence  blooming  within  a  few 
days  of  one  another.  Bees  will,  in  fact,  leave  white 
in  the  more  immediate  vicinity,  and  take  alsike.  Asa 
honej'-plant,  my  observations  of  five  years  prove 
to  me  that,  during  that  time,  it  has  not  failed  to  se- 
crete nectar  which  is  slightly  superior  to  the  aver- 
age white-clover  honey.  We  all  know  white  does 
fail.  As  to  a  remunerative  hay  and  seed  crop  for 
the  farm,  it  is  decidedly  that,  and  very  much  on  the 
increase  through  our  part  and  the  most  of  On- 
tario. You,  as  a  bee-keeper,  can  make  no  mistake 
by  encouraging  its  cultivation,  praising  it,  and 
giving  away  seed,  to  induce  its  cultivation.  As  a 
farmer,  you  can  make  no  mistake  if  the  soil  is  at  all 
adapted  to  it  — an  inclination  to  a  low  soil,  or,  at 
least,  not  high,  and  not  too  light.  As  to  buckwheat, 
it  fails  here  at  times.  I  do  not  think  it  would  pay 
to  cultivate  it  apart  from  its  utility  in  plowing  un- 
der for  a  crop  of  wheat.  R.  F.  Holtermann. 
Brantford,  Canada. 

Friend  II.,  there  are  extremes  in  both 
ways  In  this  matter  of  troublesome  weeds. 
Even  buckwheat  is  an  extremely  trouble- 
some weed  if  the  seed  is  allowed  to  scatter 
itself ;  and  it  will  come  up  year  after  year 
where  a  crop  has  been  raised,  and  the  seed 
allowed  to  shell.  Friend  Chapman  is  an  ex- 
perienced market-gardener,  and  knows  all 
about  weeds,  about  as  well  as  any  of  us,  and 
I  think  we  can  safely  abide  by  his  statements. 


PERFORATED  ZINC. 

THE  SIZE  OF  OUR  PERFORATIONS  JUST  RIGHT;  NO 
QUEEN  CAN  GET  THROUGH. 

X  AM  getting  well  started  in  the  hive  and  queen- 
M  bee  trade,  and  am  doing  better  than  I  had 
I'eason  to  expect.  My  hive  takes  well,  though 
^  some  find  fault  wiih  it.  lam  transferring  and 
Italianizing  every  day.  Your  perforated  zinc 
is  exactly  right.  I  would  not  have  it  changed  a 
fraction.  I  believe  it  will  hold  the  smallest  queen, 
as  I  have  daily  trials  of  it  in  my  s  warming-box.  I 
spend  no  time  hunting  queens,  I  rush  all  into 
the  swarming-box,  then  draw  the  slide  over  the  per^ 
forated  side,  and  Bingham's  "  Doctor "  soon  emp' 
ties  the  box  of  all  except  the  queen  and  drones. 

Some  one  said,  in  your  journal,  "Leave  the  old 
queen  i?i  till  the  new  queen  is  ready  to  liberate."  I 
tried  it,  at  a  loss  of  two  queens  —  the  first  I  ever 
lost  in  my  life  in  introducing.  Now  I  fall  on  the 
old  waj',  and  take  out  one  when  I  put  in  the  other. 

Sealy,  Texas,  Oct.  19,  1886.  J.  L.  Dewey. 

The  results  of  your  experiments  with  our 
make  or  zinc  contirm  exactly  the  results  we 
arrived  at  as  recorded  on  page  424,  May  loth 
issue.  We  were  very  particular  to  have  our 
machinist  make  the  dies  of  just  such  a  size 
as  are  the  perforations  of  the  zinc  we  send 
out.  In  the  new  edition  of  the  A  B  C  book 
now  in  preparation,  we  have  carefully  con- 
sidered the  proper  size  of  perforation  to  be 
both  drone  and  queen  excluding,  and  yet 
permit  the  easy  passage  of  workers.  Your 
method  of  finding  the  queen  by  means  of 
the  zinc  is  good,  and  I  should  think  it  would 
answer  an  e^vcellent  purpope  whei)  it  is  de- 
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sired  to  get  a  black  queen  out  of  a  colony. 
AVe  like  the  Peet  process  of  introducing 
queens.  By  it  w  e  can  take  out  one  queen 
from  a  colony,  and  replace  her  by  another  at 
the  same  operation.  The  Peet  process  very 
rarely  fails  with  us  when  the  cage  is  proper- 
ly fastened  to  the  comb  ;  and  Xeighbor  H. 
says  he  can  not  remember  that  it  ever  failed 
with  him. 


PACKING  BEES  IN  LONG  BOXES  FOE 
WINTER. 

FEEDING.  ETC. 

lather  purchased  a  swarm  of  bees  about 
llrl  ^^^^  years  ago,  and  three  years  later  he 
g-ave  me  a  swarm.  We  sell  no  bees,  but 
keep  them  for  their  honey.  We  generally 
winter  from  1.5  to  20.  Some  winters  are 
unfavorable  for  bees— the  winter  of  1884,  for  ex- 
ample. Last  winter  we  did  not  lose  a  single  swarm. 
I  will  give  you  a  brief  description  of  the  way  I 
manage  mine  in  winter.  AVhen  cold  weather 
sets  in  for  earnest,  I  take  the  bees  from  their  sum- 
mer stands  and  place  them  in  long  boxes  which 
will  hold  about  five  swarms  each,  placing  the 
hives  far  enough  apart  in  the  boxes  to  pack  dry 
straw  and  chaff  around  them,  constructing  a  pass- 
age by  means  of  two  cleats  nailed  to  a  board,  and 
placed  at  the  mouth  of  the  hive.  This  allows  the 
bees  to  pass  back  and  forth  whenever  the  weather 
is  suitable,  and  you  think  best.  I  always  select  a 
dry  place,  and  have  the  boxes  at  least  30  inches 
from  the  ground.  If  it  is  where  winter  is  severe,  it 
is  well  to  place  a  few  coi-nstalks  about  them,  as 
this  protects  them  from  piercing  winds  and  frost. 
To  make  sure  that  thej^  have  enough  honey,  I  lay 
two  or  three  small  sticks  across  the  brood-frames, 
and  place  a  card  of  honey  upon  them.  This  allows 
them  to  pass  over  the  frames;  and  if  they  are 
short  of  honey  they  will  have  this  card  to  fall  back 
on.  If  there  happen  to  be  a  bright  sunshiny  day 
during  winter,  it  is  well  to  let  them  take  a  fly;  and 
then  is  a  good  time  to  see  if  they  have  honey 
enough  to  last  them  till  spring.  By  the  way,  I 
generally  change  the  cloth  which  is  in  the  sur- 
plus-chamber, and  give  them  a  dry  one,  as  the  oth- 
er will  be  frozen  if  there  is  any  moisture  to  freeze. 
They  are  always  damp  or  musty,  and  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  give  them  an  airing.  If  I  don't  have  honey 
to  feed  them  I  make  a  thick  syrup  and  turn  it  into 
some  empty  comb  and  place  it  over,  just  the  same 
as  I  would  the  honej'.  When  spring  comes  I  place 
the  hives  back  on  their  summer  stands,  and  give 
them  a  clean  bottom-board,  as  this  saves  the  bees 
from  carrying  out  the  dead  bees. 

When  it  is  time  for  them  to  begin  hatching 
brood  I  give  them  some  salt  and  water  to  work 
on,  and  also  some  stimulative  substance,  such 
as  rye  flour  and  oatmeal.  I  hardly  ever  make  an 
artificial  swarm.  I  always  'et  them  swarm  natu- 
rally. If  I  want  them  to  make  honey  instead  of 
swarming,  I  look  them  over  and  kill  all  the  queens 
but  one;  also  give  them  more  room  tp  work  in. 

We  use  sections  placed  in  a  crate  on  top  of  the 
hive.  This  crate  holds  24  1-lb.  sections.  A  good 
strong  swarm  of  bees  will  fill  from  two  to  three 
of  these  crates  during  the  summer.  Some  do 
even  better  than  that,  but  the  average  swarm  fills 
about  two.  Arthur  W.  Jf:"WETT. 

Mason,  Mic)), 


KITES. 


A  LITTLE  TALK  TO  THE  JUVENILES. 


HO  has  not  enjoyed  the  sport  of  flying 
a  kiteV   Did  you  never  have  a  string 
broken,  or  have  the  kite  come  dow^n 
in  a  tree-top,  or  across  some  building? 
\  Did  you  never  get  tired  out  in  try- 

'  ing  to  make  a  kite  fly,  when  there  was  not 
;  wind  enough?  and  then  some  other  day.  don't 
you  remember  that  the  wind  blew  too  hard 
I  and  broke  the  string,  or  made  the  kite  dive, 
in  spite  of  various  nondescript  articles  tied 
,  to  its  tail?   Well,  I  have  for  many  years 
■  wondered  why  somebody  did  not  start  to 
!  making  kites   by  machinery — kites  made 
I  of   such  carefully  selected,  light,  strong, 
i  straight-grained  wood  that  they  would  fly, 
I  almost   without   any  wind.    Sometimes  I 
I  have  threatened  to  start  a  kite-factory  my- 
i  self,  but  I  never  got  around  to  it. 
I    Only  a  few  days  ago  some  of  the  clerks 
said  there  was  a  man  hunting  for  me,  who 
had  a  patent  kite.    I  found  him,  and  we 
i  soon  made  a  trade.   They  used  to  sell  their 
{  patent  kites  for  25  cents ;  but  when  1  spoke 
j  about  buying  a  thousand,  he  got  so  excited 
about  it  he  could  not  talk  straight ;  but  I 
bought  the  thousand  kites,  and  paid  him  the 
money;  and  instead  of  selling  them  for  25 
cents,'  I  am  going  to  sell  them  for  an  even 
10  cents.   May  be  you  would  like  to  see  what 
they  are  like.'  "Well,  over  the  leaf  is  a  pic- 
ture of  the  institution,  tail  and  all. 

This  kite  is  made  portable.  The  sticks 
that  compose  it  can  be  folded  up  just  as  you 
would  fold  up  a  fan.  and  then  they  can  be 
straightened  out  again.  The  paper  is  gum- 
med around  the  edges,  like  an  envelope,  so 
all  you  have  to  do  is  to  spread  out  the  sticks, 
lick  the  edges  of  the  paper,  and  paste  it  up, 
then  hitch  on  the  tail  and  string,  according 
to  the  printed  instructions,  and  there  you 
are.  all  ready  to  fly  it. 

Yesterday  there  was  a  pretty  good  breeze, 
and  so  Huber  and  I  started  out  to  try  one  of 
the  new  kites.  It  shot  right  up  out  of  my 
hands,  and  Huber  just  laughed  and  danced, 
and  bubbled  over  with  enjoyment  while  I  let 
out  the  string,  so  it  could  go  away  up  high. 
He  said  it  was  surely  going  to  run  against 
the  clouds.  But  what  do  you  think  it  did 
do?  Why.  I  was  getting  ready  to  let  him 
hold  it,  and  w^as  giving  him  a  great  amount 
of  caution  about  not  letting  the  string  slip 
through  his  fingers;  and  to  make  doubly 
sure,  I  told  him  I  would  tie  it  around  his 
waist.  He  said  he  would  not  let  it  go,  but  I 
thought  I  w^ould  not  trust  him.  Xow,  then, 
what  do  you  suppose  papa  did?  Why,  he  let 
it  slip  through  his  fingers  ;  and  instead  of 
running  against  the  clouds,  it  just  toppled 
over  and  sailed  away  over  across  the  railroad 
track,  and  the  string  got  tangled  in  an  en- 
gine. Well,  papa  got  the  kite  down  fi-om 
olf  the  building,  untangled  the  string  and 
straightened  it  out,  and  spent  more  than  ten 
cents'  worth  of  time  in  getting  every  thing 
all  right.  But  I  thought  it  was  better  to 
teach  Huber  to  take  care  of  property,  even 
if  it  did  sometimes  take  more  time  than  it 
was  worth,  than  to  teach  him  another  lesson 
by  going  into  the  counter  store  and  getting 
a  new  one.   Well,  we  took  the  string  over  to 
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Uncle  lien's  and  let  Aunt  Mate  and  (Uad- 
dis  Maud  (she  is  the  six-months-old  baby 
that  has  come  to  live  with  Uncle  Hen's  folks) 
see  the  kite.  Then  we  took  it  over  and 
showed  it  to  mamma,  and  sent  messengers 
up  on  the  sti-ing.  The  messenger  was  just 
a  little  piece  of  pa])er  with  a  hole  through  it. 
The  end  of  the  string  is  put  through  the  hole, 
and  the  wind  spins  tlie  paper  clear  up  to  the 
kite.  Then  we  tied  the  kite-string  to  Huberts 
cart,  and.  sure  enough,  off  started  tlie  cart 
as  if  it  were  alive,  and  trundled  away  just 
about  as  fast  as  ITuber  could  run.  like  a 
thing  of  life.  When  the  wind  veered  around, 
the  cart  would  run  off  to  one  side  of  the 
road,  and  run  into  the  ditch,  and  upset ;  and 
then  you  should  have  heard  him  laugh 
and  "  holler  as  he  pulled  it  out.  He  got 
so  excited  with  the  fun  he  was  having  that 
I  began  to  think  he  had  better  put  the  kite 
away  until  some  other  day.  and  then  a  team 
came  along  and  was  going  to  run  over  the 


whenever  the  kite  seems  to  be  getting  too 
low.  If  that  does  not  bring  it  up,  pull 
your  wagon  backward  until  it  comes  up  to 
a  good  height  again.  Xow  it  will  draw  the 
wMgon  a  good  way  before  it  gets  down. 

If  the  wind  is  strong  and  steady,  however, 
the  kite  will  pull  a  cart  or  wagon  at  a  pretty 
good  speed,  and  not  come  down  at  all.  The 
worst  trouble  about  it  is,  if  you  want  your 
wagon  to  run  on  a  traveled  road  the  cliang- 
ing  of  the  wind  will  pull  it  from  one  side  to 
another.  Perhaps  a  steering  apparatus,  such 
as  tiiev  have  on  traction-engines,  miglit  lix 
this  all  right. 

While  we  were  having  our  fun  with  it,  a 
man  stopped  and  inquired  how  long  ])efore 
I  was  going  to  have  a  kite  hitched  to  our 
market- wagon,  so  as  to  dispense  with 
horses. 

AVell.  we  can  send  you  a  kite,  all  com- 
plete, in  a  pasteboard  tube,  for  just  10  cts.: 
and  if  you  want  it  by  mail  you  will  need  to 
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String,  and  then  he  was  in  about  as  much  send  5  cts.  more  for  postage.  AVe  can  send 
trouble  as  a  child  often  gets  into.  Why,  he  them  by  freight  or  express,  with  other  goods, 
cried  as  if  that  kite-string  were  worth  a  for  10  cts.  And  this  reminds  me,  that  three 
hundred  dollars,  when  a  wliole  ball  of  it  more  numbers  of  Gleanixc^s  will  finish  the 
costs  only  five  cents  at  the  counter  store.  '  year  188(1  As  is  customary,  we  will  send  it 
I  wonder  if  older  people  don't  sometimes  the  remainder  of  the  year  free  to  all  those 
make  a  greater  fuss  about  the  loss  of  a  small  who  remit  now  for  1887.  And  as  we  don't 
amount  of  propeity.  Well,  before  that  want  to  show  any  favors  to  izen-  subscribers 
naughty  team  had  run  against  tlie  kite  and  that  we  do  not  to  old  ones,  we  will  send  a 
pulled  it  down,  mamma  came  and  showed  kite  to  every  old  subscriber  who  sends  us 
him  that,  by  going  backward,  he  could  SI. 00  for  Gleanings  for  1887,  before  Dec.  1 , 
raise  the  string  out  of  their  way.  Is  not  always  remembering  that,  if  you  want  a 
this  another  lesson  to  poor  shortsighted,  kite  "by  m.ail,  you  must  be  sure  to  include 
worrying  humanity  ?  Mamma  wound  the  5  cts.  to  pay  the  postage.  If  ncir  subscrib- 
string  up  on  a  piece  of  stick,  and  the  kite  i  ers  w^ant  a  kite,  they  can  get  it  by  sending 
came  down  careening  and  nodding,  and  \  us  one  more  subscription  instead  of  their 
cutting  up  all  sorts  of  antics,  as  if  it  were  own.  We  can  furnish  the  kites  at  whole- 
a  playful  kitten  instead  of  a  few  bits  of  in-  |  sale,  2  )  in  a  box,  including  one  sample,  all 
animate  wood  and  paper  and  string.  |  finished  and  trimmed,  ready  for  flight,  for 

Now,  whenever  you  Avant  to  make  the  I  8  cts.  each,  or  an  even  S2.00  for  tlie  whole, 
kite  draw  a  cart,  remember  to  stop  the  cart  box  and  all.. 
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REPORT  FROM  O.  M.  BLANTON. 
From  425  to  475,  and  :31,000  Lbs.  of  Honey. 

HIS    OPINIONS    ON    SOME  OF  THE    NEW  DEVET.OP- 
MENTS. 

HE  honei'  season  just  closed  has  never,  since 
I  have  been  in  the  business,  been  more  dis- 
coui-aging-.  My  entire  crop  is  unsold,  and, 
with  the  prospect  of  having-  to  put  it  on  the 
market  at  3  to  SVz  cents  per  pound,  leads  me 
to  wish  I  had  never  engag^ed  In  bee-keeping  on  a 
lai-ge  scale.  I  shall  trj-  it  one  more  j-ear  before  I 
determine  to  abandon  my  favorite  pursuit. 

The  season  just  past  has  been  by  no  means  the 
best.  With  a  very  wet  cold  spring  which  retarded 
the  secretion  of  nectar,  and,  in  addition,  a  severe 
drought  in  the  month  of  May,  extending  into  the 
middle  of  June,  caused  but  a  moderate  yield.  July 
and  August  were  far  better,  and  from  late  corn  and 
cow-peas  the  bees  recovered  much  of  their  lost 
ground. 

I  closed  my  apiaries  on  the  5th  of  September,  de- 
termined to  leave  my  bees  an  abundance  of  winter 
stores,  knowing  that,  as  it  was  of  but  little  value  to 
me,  it  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  them.  I  com- 
menced the  season  with  425  colonies,  spring  count, 
and  closed  with  475.  My  yield  was  60  barrels,  or 
about  31,000  pound^^,  of  extracted  honey,  and  600 
pounds  of  comb.  This  is  about  as  poor  a  yield  as  I 
have  had  since  being  engaged  in  bee-keeping.  I 
must  admit,  that  if  I  could  have  been  able  to  give 
my  personal  supervision  to  my  apiaries,  the  yield 
would  have  been  greater;  but  circumstances  be- 
yond my  control  prevented. 

I  have  read,  in  the  different  journals,  manj^ 
causes  for  the  low  price  of  honey.  There  are  three, 
beyond  a  doubt:  Overproduction,  general  depres- 
sion of  trade,  and  adulteration.  The  two  first,  in 
time,  will  rectify  themselves;  but  the  great  evil  in 
the  last-named  cause  will  always,  in  my  opinion,  be 
a  bar  to  the  prosperity  of  the  bee-keeper.  The  low 
pi'ice  of  glucose,  and  the  new  discovery  of  saccha- 
rine, will  stretch  "  imitation  honey  "  to  an  indefinite 
extent. 

I  have  been  engaged  in  bee-keeping  for  fourteen 
years,  and  look  back  with  surprise  at  the  many 
trials  and  losses  I  have  sustained  in  my  experi- 
ments with  varieties  of  hives  and  apparatus.  How 
few  I  now  xise!  The  Laugstroth  hive  (although  not 
the  only  good  one)  T  adopt,  and  most  of  them  of  20 
frames  and  one  stoiy.  I  find  them  more  convenient 
and  rapid  of  manipulation,  which  is  of  great  con- 
sideration when  working  for  extracted  honey.  I 
never  use  more  than  one  inch  in  width  of  comb 
foundation  as  a  guide  for  the  bees  on  the  top-bars 
of  the  Laugstroth  frames,  or  the  one  and  two  pound 
sections.  1  have  abandoned  full  sheets  of  founda- 
tion with  wire.  Honey-boards,  bee-feeders,  queen 
and  drone  excluders,  I  find  of  no  practical  benefit. 
As  for  moth-traps,  I  am  astonished  that  any  sensible 
bee-keeper  would  use  them.  Reversible  hives  and 
frames,  I  will  leave  others  to  thoroughly  test  their 
value  before  I  use  them. 

A  wax-extractor  I  would  not  have;  for  with  the 
old  process  of  melting  in  boiling  water,  especially 
when  two  or  three  pure  rain  waters  are  used,  there 
will  be  very  few  impurities  left;  and  more  so,  if  the 
fire  is  removed  from  the  vessel  containing  the 
melted  max  and  allowed  to  cool  extremely  slow  in  the 
water  In  which  it  is  melted.  The  impurities  should 


be  scraped  from  the  bottom  of  the  cold  wax  before 
being  melted  again  in  another  pure  water.  Many 
things  that  I  have  discarded  may  be  of  value  to  oth- 
er bee-keepers  in  their  localities. 

As  for  packages,  I  find  of  value  for  me,  for  the 
home  market,  one  and  two  pound  sections  of  comb 
honey;  and  for  extracted,  one  and  two  pound  glass 
jars  and  one-gallon  tin  cans. 

For  shipment,  I  have,  after  many  experimentsi 
found  that  cypress  barrels,  fresh  from  the  cooper, 
and  made  to  order,  containing  from  525  to  550 
pounds  net,  and  with  16  hoops,  are  only  to  be  re- 
lied on.  These  are  my  convictions,  after  so  many 
years  of  experience. 

I  hope  a  silver  lining  may  jx*t  appear  on  thd 
clouds  now  threatening  our  future  prosperity,  and 
that  we  may  be  encouraged  to  continue  in  brie  of 
the  most  agreeable  atid  healthful  occupations  for 
the  lover  of  country  pursuits.       O.  M.  Blanton. 

Greenville,  Miss.,  Oct.  12,  1886. . 

Friend  B.,  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  getting 
"blue''  over  the  prospect.  I  supposed  the 
low  price  of  honey  had  about  put  an  end 
to  adulteration.  You  speak  of  honey  being 
3  to  3i  cts.  per  lb. ;  but  glucose  is  quoted  in 
l^ew  York  at  U.  Xow,  they  might  adulter- 
ate the  glucose  with  honey,  but  they  could 
not  adulterate  the  honey  with  glucose,  at 
the  above  prices.  If  you  sell  your  honey, 
even  as  low  as  5  cts.  per  lb.,  is  it  not  at  this 
price  going  to  compete  with  cane  sugar  ? 
Friend  Dadant  said,  at  the  convention,  that 
he  was  not  frightened  at  the  prospect  of  only 
5  cts.  per  lb.  for  his  honey  in  quantities.  It 
is,  indeed,  true,  that  where  one  numbers  his 
colonies  by  the  hundreds,  he  soon  feels 
obliged  to  dispense  with  many  of  the  fix- 
tures which  the  bee-keeper  of  a  dozen  colo- 
nies thinks  a  necessity.  \V"e  do  not  want 
you  to  desert  our  ranks  yet  a  while. 


BEES  AND  GRAPES. 

A  REMEDY    SUGGESTED    THAT  IS  AT  LEAST  SOME- 
TIMES PRACTICABLE. 

TN  your  editorial  notes  on  page  798  you  mention 
M   the  wonder  of  visitors  that  the  bees  do  not  eat 
your  grapes.  I  have  about  thirty  bearing  ^ines 
in  my  apiary,  and  visitors  often  ask  me  the 
same  question:  "How  is  it  that  the  bees  do 
not  eat  the  grapes?" 

Some  even  suppose  that  the  grapes  are  raised  for 
food  for  the  bees.  They  are  apt  to  look  surprised, 
perhaps  a  little  incredulous,  when  I  tell  them  that  I 
have  never  yet  seen  a  bee  eating  a  grape,  though 
this  is  perfectly  true.  The  reason  for  this  is,  no 
doubt,  that  there  is  almost  always  honey  to  be  gath- 
ered here  at  the  time  when  grapes  are  ripe.  Bees 
care  nothing  for  grape-juice  when  they  can  get 
honey.  The  chickens  often  eat  our  grapes,  and 
bruise  and  mangle  them  so  that  the  bees  are  not 
hindered  from  sucking  the  juice  if  they  felt  so  in- 
clined; but  here  they  never  have  the  inclination. 
No  doubt,  though,  there  are  places  where  bees  at- 
tack and  at  least  partially  destroy  grapes  that  have 
been  injured  by  birds  or  other  inseets,  or  that  have 
cracked  on  the  vines  from  overripeness  or  other 
causes. 

It  is  superfluous  to  tell  a  person  who  has  investi' 
gated  the  subject  carefully,  that  bees  can  not  in- 
jure sound  fruit;  but  it  is  useless  to  deny  that  bees 
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can  and  do  injure  grapes  or  other  fruir,  the  outer 
skin  of  which  has  been  broken  in  any  way.  Is  it 
not  best  for  us  to  meet  this  fact  sijuarcly  and  hon- 
estly? Should  we  mee  t  damaj^ing-  truth,  or  even 
mistaken  prejudice  and  inisrepresei^tatioii.  with 
subterfuge  and  evasion?  Is  it  not  our  vnsest  and 
safest  course  to  recognize  the  fact  that  bees  may 
and  do  cause  pecuniary  loss  to  fruit-raisers?  Let 
us  admit  all  that  is  true,  and  then  do  all  we  can  to 
I'emedy  the  evil. 

Your  position  in  reg-ard  to  screens  for  cider-mills 
is  Avell  known.  A  little  trouble  and  expense  will 
prevent  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  loss,  and  bad  feel- 
ing-. Let  us  see  how  far  we  can  apply  this  principle 
to  the  protection  of  fruit  from  bees. 

As  I  sf'id  before,  the  chickens  eat  my  grapes.  To 
prevent  this  I  have  been  obliged  to  protect  them  in 
a  way  I  am  surprised  never  to  have  seen  mentioned 
in  the  bee-journals.  This  plan  is  to  place  a  paper 
sack  over  each  bunch  of  grapes.  Those  to  whom 
the  plan  is  new,  may  laugh  at  it;  but  it  is  nothing- 
new  to  grape-raisers.  Many,  Avho  raise  grapes  by 
the  ton,  sack  all  of  their  grapes  and  find  it  profita- 
ble to  do  so.  The  advantages  are,  that  the  sacks 
protect  the  grapes  from  birds  and  insects,  prevent 
mildew  and  rot,  produce  firmer  bunches,  which 
can  be  picked  and  handled  without  breaking  off  the 
grapes  or  destroying  the  bloom,  and  also  protect  the 
grapes  from  frost. 

The  method  of  using  is  to  pin  a  one  or  two  pound 
paper  sack  over  each  bunch,  pinning  the  mouth 
closely  around  the  stem  with  a  cljcap  pin  or  wire 
nail.  I  have  never  seen  the  last  recouimended,  but 
I  find  that  a  i^iC-inch  wire  nail  is  just  as  good  as  a 
pin,  and  cheaper.  The  sacks  used  are  the  ordinary 
manilla  sacks,  and  cost  about  89  cents  per  IGOO.  Be- 
fore using,  the  bottom  should  be  perforated,  else 
the  sack  will  catch  and  hold  water.  Sacks  are  now 
manufactured  expressly  for  this  purpose,  and  may 
prove  to  be  cheaper  and  b<  tter  adapted.  The  best 
time  to  put  sacks  on  is  when  the  grapes  are  small,  saj' 
the  size  of  No.  6  shot.  Jt  can  readily  be  seen,  that  if 
grape-raisers  would  sack  their  grapes  a  large  part 
of  the  trouble  connected  witli  "  bees  vs.  grapes" 
would  be  avoided.  I  think  that,  in  a  majority  of 
cases,  the  vineyardist  would  readily  adopt  this  plan 
if  it  were  properlj'  brought  to  his  notice,  and  he 
could  be  induced  to  try  it  once.  In  some  cases  the 
bee-keeper  could  better  afford  to  furnish  the  sacks 
free  than  to  have  his  bees  destroy  his  neighbors' 
grapes. 

While  we  should  always  be  ready  to  protect  our 
rights  when  assailed,  we  should  remember  that  oth- 
ers have  rights  too,  and  as  much  as  lieth  in  us, 
live  peaceably  with  all  men." 

Perhaps  this  is  a  little  out  of  season;  but  coming 
to  him  who  has  had  trouble  with  his  bees  destroy- 
ing fruit,  it  will  be  more  apt  to  prove  impressive 
than  at  the  time  for  putting  it  in  action. 

Dayton,  111.,  Oct.  13,  1886.  J.  A.  Green. 

Friend  G.,  we  are  very  much  obliged  in- 
deed for  the  suggestions  you  give  us.  I 
was  aware  that  many  growers  of  choice 
grapes  have  been  for  some  time  in  the  habit 
of  bagging  them,  but  it  did  not  occur  to  me 
before  tliat  it  forms  a  perfect  and  complete 
remedy  for  the  troul)le  between  bee-keepers 
and  grape-growers.  The  only  difliculty  is 
the  expense,  and  trouble  of  putting  on  the 
bags.  The  way  our  grapes  grow— tied  to  a 
stake,  a  good  many  of  the  bunches  are  so 


intertwined  with  the  leaves  and  twigs  it 
will  be  difficult  to  get  a  bag  over  them  at  all. 
Perhaps  the  usual  system  of  training  on  hor- 
izontal wires  would  allow  a  bunch  to  hang 
down  so  as  to  make  it  much  more  feasible. 

I  should  be  very  glad  indeed  to  get  the  ad- 
dress of  the  manufacturers  of  bags  for  bag- 
ging grapes.— In  regard  to  wire  nails  being 
cheaper  than  common  pins,  I  think  we  have 
a  kind  of  pins  on  our  three-cent  counter  that 
is  even  cheaper  than  wire  nails.  There  are. 
on  a  three-cent  paper.  280  pins.  I  think  this 
is  a  matter  of  very  great  moment  indeed, 
and  it  behooves  us  to  do  all  in  our  power  to- 
ward encouraging  grape  -  growers  to  use 
bags.  I  have  found  out  this  season  that  the 
baskets  of  grapes  go  quicker  when  the  bunch 
is  entire  and  the  bloom  on  the  grape  is  per- 
fect;  but  I  find  it  pretty  difficult  to  pick 
grapes  rapidly  and  not  break  and  tear  the 
berries.  From  what  you  say.  I  am  quite 
satisfied  we  sliould  make  money  to  liave  our 
grapes  all  grown  in  bags,  unless,  indeed,  we 
except  a  few  bunches  not  worth  bagging,  or 
some  that  are  twined  in  the  branches  so  a 
bag  will  not  easily  go  over  them. 


BALLING  QUEENS. 

WHY    DO   BEES    BALT,    QUEENS    THAT    HAVE  BEEN 
SUCCESSFtTLLiY  INTRODUCED? 


0N  page  784,  Oct.  1, 1886,  Mr.  John  H.  Mullin  asks 
for  information  on  the  question  of  bees  ball- 
ing queens,  and  says  it  is  not  queens  that  are 
being  introduced.  Your  answer  applies  only 
to  queens  which  the  bees  have  not  accepted. 
You  say,  "Bees  ball  queens  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  do  not  wish  to  accept  them,  and  by  that 
means  they  propose  to  sting  or  smother  them  to 
death."  This  answer  fails  to  meet  the  question,  as 
I  understand  it.  His  question  refers  to  queens  that 
ai-e  fully  accepted— those  that  may  have  been  bred 
in  the  colonj'  (balling  them)  and  laying  for  one  or 
twelve  months.  In  the  past  four  years  I  have  lost 
some  of  my  most  valuable  breeding  queens,  just  in 
the  same  way  that  he  mentions— their  own  work- 
ers balling  them,  and  in  some  instances  stinging 
them  to  death.  They  do  not  always  smother 
queens  to  death;  for  when'very  angry  thej^  often 
sting  the  queen  to  death.  I  have  seen  a  bee,  among 
the  first  to  attack  a  queen,  pop  his  sting  into  her 
abdomen  under  the  segment  band,  and  kill  her  al- 
most instantly,  after  which  they  would  ball  her  for 
a  time. 

Among  the  number  of  queens  that  I  have  lost  in 
the  way  that  Mr.  Mullin  states,  were  queens  that 
had  been  bred  and  laying  for  one  year  and  more; 
in  some  instances,  in  the  same  colony  in  which  they 
were  balled  and  killed.  I  have  even  had  them  killed 
the  past  season  in  three  L.  frame  nuclei,  after  laj'- 
ing  for  10  or  12  days,  by  simply  opening  the  hive 
when  honey  was  coming  in  very  slowly.  It  is  to 
this  cause  1  have  always  attributed  the  balling  of 
queens  by  their  own  bees.  They  are  more  apt  to 
do  it  in  earl3'  spring  or  midsummer,  when  a  dearth 
of  honey  happens,  if  disturbed  by  being  opened  up 
and  smoked,  than  they  are  in  the  fall.  1  have  nev- 
er had  it  occur  with  me  in  fall  or  winter,  and  1  have 
repeatedly  opened  my  colonies  and  taken  out  f  rame  s 
of  bees  when  they  were  clustered,  and  could  not  fly 
off"  the  combs.   You  do  not  do  that  up  north,  friend 
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Root,  do  you?  The  only  remedy  for  the  evil  I  have 
found  is  not  to  open  hives  except  when  bees  are 
gathering'  honey;  for  in  a  honey  dearth,  any  bees 
are  likely  to  ball  and  kill  their  queens,  if  disturbed 
much  at  such  times,  unless  in  fall  or  winter,  and 
then  they  are  not  apt  to  do  it. 

QUEEXS   REARED  UNDER  THE  SWARMING  IMPULSE 
—ARE  THEY  PREFERABLE? 

Such  is  the  headin":  of  Mr.  J.  Eastburn's  letter, 
page  786,  Oct.  1,  1886.  If  T  wanted  more  increase  by 
natural  swarming  out,  from  queens  which  are  not 
any  more  prolific  than  others  which  are  not  bred 
under  the  swarming  impulse,  I  would  take  those 
that  are  bred  under  the  swarming  impulse;  but  for 
work,  and  best  qualities  combined,  I  always  choose 
queens  bred  after  the  natural  swarming  impulse  of 
bees  has  passed  off.  My  experience  has  been,  that 
the  latter  class  of  queens  are  fully  as  prolific, 
though  less  inclined  to  swarm,  than  those  bred  un- 
der the  swarming  impulse. 

I  have  queens  in  my  apiaries  to-day  that  are  three 
years  old,  and  never  otTered  to  lead  out,  or  swarm 
during  that  time.  They  were  bred  under  the  non- 
swarming  impulse.  If  we  desire  bees  that  won't 
swarm,  we  must  get  them  by  breeding  queens  out 
of  the  swarming  season,  and  contriving  to  select 
the  most  non-swarming  of  these  to  breed  our  drones 
and  queens  from.  I  will  define,  in  part,  what  I  con- 
sider the  term  "swarming  impulse"  implies;  or, 
rather,  the  sense  In  which  I  applj'  it.  That  is  the 
season  of  the  year  and  the  time  when  bees  are 
swarming  naturallj'.  by  Nature's  own  impulses, 
when  they  mostly  all  have  the  swarming  fever  in- 
bred. Cells  built  at  that  time,  and  by  such  bees, 
are  built  under  the  iiatuml  "swarming  impulse." 
Those  built  out  of  that  season,  either  with  or  with- 
out stimulative  feeding  (to  get  them  built  perfectly, 
well  fed,  and  as  near  the  quality  of  those  built  un- 
der Nature's 'own  impulse  and  desires),  are  built 
and  bred  on  the  non-swarming  impulse.  Queens 
from  such  cells  as  are  built  where  stimulative  feed- 
ing is  followed,  till  cells  are  completed,  out  of 
swarming  season,  are  such  as  1  always  select.  But 
be  it  remembered,  I  have  them  built  in  full  colo- 
nies ;and  from  freshly  laid  eggs.  When  honey  is 
coming  in  plentifully  from  natural  sources,  stimu- 
lative feeding  to  get  cells  built  is  not  desirable. 

•i— Abbot  L.  Swinsox,  66—74. 

Goldsboro,  N.  C,  Oct.  14, 18S6. 

Thanks,  friend  S..  for  your  correction. 
Since  you  speak  of  it,  I  see  tliat  the  foot- 
note does  not  cover  the  whole  question 
asked  by  friend  M.  I  liave  noticed  that 
queens  liave  been  balled  even  after  they 
have  been  in  the  hive  for  a  year  or  so. 
Opening  a  hive  during  a  dearth  of  honey,  or 
just  after  a  honey-How,  sometimes  causes 
the  bees  to  ball  their  queen,  as  you  say. 
Bees  are  also  apt  to  ball  their  queen  a  day 
or  so  after  she  has  been  successfully  intro- 
duced, when  a  novice  has  a  cariosity"^to  look 
in  and  "see  if  she  is  all  right."  This  is 
one  reason  why  we  use  and  prefer  the  Peet 
cage.  It  is  so  constructed  that  the  queen 
can  be  liberated  by  the  bees  without  the 
usual  disturbance,  noise,  and  jar.  That  is, 
every  thing  progresses  naturally. 

The  balling  of  queens  is  sometimes  caused 
by  placing  the  hives  too  near  together,  or  by 
having  them  too  nearly  of  the  same  appear- 
ance. In  that  case,  enough  bees  will  get 
into  the  wrong  colony  to  pitch  into  the 


queen  because  she  is  a  strange  one  to  them. 
I  think  a  great  many  losses  have  occurred  in 
this  way  because  the  hives  were  exactly 
alike,  and  closer  to  each  other  than  they 
ought  to  have  been. 


FLORIDA. 
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TT  was  three  years  ago  to-day  that  I  came  td 
Florida.  I  like  it,  its  climate  suits  me,  add 
will  suit  any  person  who  adapts  his  desires  to 
it.  This  is  the  secret  of  making  any  location 
agreeable  to  you-^content  yourself.  You  can 
not  bring  Ohio,  Indiana,  or  Kansas  here.  If  you 
so  desire,  you  had  better  stay  where  you  are.  I 
you  have  no  object  in  coming  to  Florida  but  to 
make  money,  please  stay  where  you  are,  for  that 
Is  the  best  place  for  you ;  for  if  you  are  making 
money,  and  that  is  your  chief  desire,  you  will  be 
worth  more  to  Florida  where  you  are;  but  if  your 
health  is  delicate,  and  of  a  pulmonary  nature, 
,  thei-e  is  little  doubt  but  that  you  might  be  benefit- 
j  ed  by  the  change,  unless  j-ou  are  greatly  prostrat- 
ed. In  that  case,  die  among  your  friends;  but 
never=-no,  never,  break  up  your  home  and  move 
to  any  country  until  you  have  first  seen  it,  con- 
sidered all  of  its  advantages  and  disadvantages 
pertaining  to  you  and  your  avocation,  and  studied 
well  all  you  expected  to  gain  by  the  change.  If 
you  do  not  do  this  you  will  almost  certainly  be 
disappointed,  and  will  be  an  injury  to  the  country 
you  may  chance  to  drift  into.  All  I  shall  aay  in 
praise  of  Florida  is,  that  there  is  a  great  future 
in  store  for  it.  Those  who  come  here  and  adapt 
themselves  to  the  country  and  its  climate,  and  di- 
rect their  energies  in  unison  with  the  facilities  of 
the  country,  will  do  well  here.  The  man  who  has 
done  well  before  coming  to  Florida  will  usually  do 
so  here.   "  Nothing  succeeds  so  well  as  success." 

GLEANINGS  AND  ITS  CONTENTS. 

Gleanings  has  been  with  me  for  three  years 
here,  and  seven  years  in  Indiana.  It  was  a  good 
guide  while  in  my  Indiana  home.  Its  teachings 
were  closely  watched;  for  then  all  the  theories 
of  the  "wintering  problem,"  "spring  dwindling," 
chaff  hives,  cellars,  clamp,  packings,  Hill's  device, 
ajid  a  thousand  other  things  that  were  then 
applicable  to  my  profession  as  a  bee-keeper,  are  of 
but  little  Interest  now.  more  than  to  see  the  differ- 
ent troubles  that  follow  bee-keeping.  We  have 
our  troubles  here  as  well,  but  not  as  yet  so  great 
as  you  have.  We  meet  with  no  loss  from  winter- 
ing, if  we  use  any  care.  Birds,  mosquito-hawks, 
and  ants,  are  our  worst  enemies.  Robbing  must  be 
guarded  against;  and,  as  Ernest  says,  you  must 
see  to  it  yourself,  for  there  is  no  great  excellence 
without  great  labor. 

The  scientifi  and  working  principles  of  bee- 
keeping, as  taught  by  the  different  authorities,  are 
applicable  to  us  in  Florida  as  well  as  with  you. 
This  makes  Gleanings  very  dear  to  us  here.  The 
Heads  of  Grain  are  closely  winnowed,  and  much 
good  seed  has  been  garnered.  The  Tobacco  Col- 
umn has  been  chewed  and  smoked  by  the  lovers  of 
the  weed,  and  many  "  smokers  "  changed  hands. 

The  Reports  Encouraging  and  Discouraging 
show  the  ups  and  downs  of  life  as  returned  by  the 
different  members  of  your  family  of  bee-keepers. 
Those  discouraged,  they  bid  "Hold  the  fort;  "  and 
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those  who  rejoice  in  their  prosperity,  they  bid  be 
charitable,  and  g-ive  as  it  is  given  unto  you. 
"Notes  and  Queries,  "  and  your  replies,  have  been 
closely  scrutinized.  Humbugs  and  Swindles  have 
been  exposed,  and  no  reader  of  Gleanings  need 
lose  by  them.  Our  Own  Apiary  has  been  closely 
watched,  and  from  its  management  have  been 
g-athered  many  lessons  of  profit,  "  What  to  Do,  and 
How  to  be  Happy  While  Doing-  It,"  gives  us  in 
Florida  more  interesting  reading  than  "  How  to 
Winter  Our  Bees  "  does.  How  to  grow  good  veg- 
etables is  now  to  us  a  question  of  very  great  im- 
portance; for  on  that,  to  a  great  measure,  depends 
the  prospei'ity  of  Florida.  Myself  and  My  Neigh- 
bors'—we are  all  neighbors,  and  I  did  hope  that  I 
could  meet  them  at  the  convention  this  week  in 
my  native  State,  at  Indianapolis,  but  I  can  not. 
This  brings  me  to  Our  Homes.  "  God  Bless  Our 
Homes!"  should  be  over  every  man's  door,  and 
should  be  engraved  on  every  man's  heart;  but, 
alas!  the  "Blasted  Hopes"  that  ai-e  in  many 
blasted  homes,  caused  by  intemperance.  May  God 
so  open  the  eyes  of  every  praying  Christian  in  this 
land,  so  that  he  may  see  to  vote  as  he  prays,  that 
the  cause  of  the  curse  may  be  removed  from  our 
land.  "  Woe  unto  them  that  are  mighty  to  drink 
wine,  and  men  of  strength  to  mingle  strong  drink; 
which  justify  the  wicked  for  a  reward,  and  take 
away  the  righteousness  of  the  righteous  from 
him,"— ISA.  .5:  22,  23.  John  Craycraft. 

Altoona,  Orange  Co.,  lorida. 

I  am  sure,  friend  C,  we  are  very  much 
obliged  to  you  for  your  kind  and  encourag- 
ing words ;  and  we  can  say  amen  most 
heartily  to  your  closing  text. 


UPWARD  HIVE  VENTILATION. 

CAN  BEES  WINTER  IN  HIVES    ABSOLUTELY  TIGHT 
ABOVE?  ETC. 

TTp  LTHOUGH  it  has  been  stated  so,  yet  T  should 
9f|^  be  glad  to  know  to  a  certainty  whether  a 
colony  ever  passed  a  confinement  of  93  days 
on  natural  stores,  and  without  a  particle  of 
upward  ventilation  to  the  hive,  and  came 
out  undiseased.  Less  than  a  week  ago  I  chanced 
to  meet  one  of  those  cranks  who  always  cling  to 
nature's  methods,  and  winters  his  bees  Avith  (sup- 
posed to  be)  tightly  sealed  brood-chambers.  He 
said  his  method  was  the  correct  one,  and  that  his 
success  attested  the  truth.  I  began  to  feel  elated 
at  the  prospects  of  learning  something  of  this 
vexatious  method  of  wintering.  But,  lo!  it  was 
found  that  his  hives  did  have  real  upward  ventila- 
tion, as,  when  they  were  inverted,  water  went  out 
of  them  faster  than  it  could  be  put  in  with  a  pint 
cup.  Then  and  there  his  cherished  old-fogy  notion 
was  shaken.  It  needs  only  a  small  amount  of 
ventilation  for  a  colony  of  bees.  About  such  a  cir- 
culation as  would  pass  through  2  inches  of  loose 
chaflf  is  sufficient  in  a  temperature  of  45°.  If  the 
temperature  is  above  that  point  there  should  be 
less  chaff,  and  a  lower  temperature  would  necessi- 
tate more  chaff.  A  very  few  open  cracks  in  a  hive 
would  provide  that  amount  of  ventilation,  which 
would  be  likely  to  be  a  sufficiency.  It  seems  to 
many,  that  a  cluster  of  bees  causes  considerable 
warmth  and  circulation;  but  the  fact  is,  in  the  case 
of  a  well-wintered  colony,  that  there  is  as  little 
draft  as  possible,  and  yet  be  worthy  of  the  name 
of  a  draft. 
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One  would  be  led  to  believe  that  a  ^o-inch  hole 
above  the  cluster  would  admit  sufficient  draft  to 
carry  off  the  overplus  of  moisture.  The  amount 
of  moisture  generated  by  a  cluster  of  bees  Is  in- 
considerable, with  the  outside  temperature  at  i'P, 
as  the  average  temperature  at  the  center  of  a 
cluster  is  about  70°,  which  decreases  until  an  inch 
outside  of  the  cluster  finds  it  at  55^.  So  little 
difference  in  temperature  could  not  produce  much 
circulation;  and  without  circulation,  moisture  will 
not  accumulate.  Still,  a  certainty  remains  that 
there  is  and  must  be  some  draft  which  must  con- 
dense its  moisture  either  inside  or  outside  of  the 
hive.  Many  apiarists  know,  and  all  observing 
ones  ought  to  know,  that  when  a  colony  clusters  in 
the  top  of  the  hives  the  lower  parts  of  the  combs 
become  covered  with  mold  or  moisture.  Some- 
times the  moisture  is  of  sufficient  quantity  to  run 
out  at  the  entrance.  This  moisture  never  would 
have  accumulated  there  had  there  not  been  gusts 
of  air  warmer  than  the  outside  air  foi-ced  in  that  di- 
rection. 

There  is,  it  appears,  a  small  amount  of  warm  air 
thrown  off  from  a  cluster  of  hibernating  bees. 
This  warm  air,  if  it  can  not  proceed  upward,  will 
go  downward.  A  comparatively  large  share  of  it 
penetrates  the  solid  board  composing  the  side  and 
cover  of  the  hive,  but  still  there  is  room  left  for 
disposal.  What  we  need  to  provide  is  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  hive  that  shall  allow  the  upward 
movement  of  this  surplus  warm  air.  I  call  it  sur- 
plus, as  that  is  what  I  consider  all  drafts  that  pro- 
ceed in  a  downward  course  in  the  brood-chamber, 
and  do  not  pour  out  at  the  enti-ance.  I  feel  safe  to 
say,  that  not  one  colony  in  100,  when  they  are  in 
the  quiet  state,  will  produce  enough  heat  to  fill  an 
ordinary  hive  and  pour  out  at  the  entrance;  so  if  I 
am  right  we  might  as  well  give  up  ventilation  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hive.  All  the  advantage  there  is 
in  leaving  the  bottom-board  off  the  hive  is  to  let 
out  the  foul  air  (which  always  sinks),  and  thereby 
prevent  molding  ot  the  combs;  but  mold  does  not 
hurt  bees,  as  they  never  consume  it  or  attempt  to 
move  it  until  a  flight.  What  is  needed  is  an 
amount  of  ventilation  at  the  top  of  the  hive  that 
will  cause  all  di-afts  of  the  hive  to  move  in  an 
upward  direction.  Then  there  will  be  a  constant 
movement  upward  through  the  brood-chamber; 
and  if  condensation  takes  place  it  will  be  above 
the  cluster;  and  if  the  cluster  is  situated  just  be- 
low some  loose  chaff  or  forest  leaves,  the  moisture 
will  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  bees.  It  is  not  the 
results  of  cold  air  coming  in  contact  witli  warm 
air  that  condense  moisture,  but  the  coming  of  the 
warm  air  in  contact  Avith  the  cold.  When  cold  air 
comes  in  at  the  bottom  of  the  hive,  and  condensa- 
tion does  not  take  place  until  it  gees  out  at  the  top, 
if  the  outside  air  is  not  already  saturated  its 
tendency  would  be  to  absorb  rather  than  discharge 
moisture. 

Some  may  be  of  the  opinion,  that  the  circula- 
tion about  the  cluster  would  continually  foi-ce  the 
condensed  moistui-e  beyond  the  reach  of  the  bees. 
This  is  partly  the  case.  The  heat  and  circulation  of 
the  cluster  of  bees  do  x-ender  the  combs  dry  for 
some  distance  around  the  cluster;  but,  as  1  inti- 
mated before,  there  is  not  enough  of  tliis  circula- 
tion of  air,  nor  the  force  to  drive  it  to  all  parts  of 
the  brood-chamber;  and  a  part,  and  often  it  is  a 
very  large  part,  of  the  combs  that  is  occupied  by 
moisture,  sometimes   extending  up  at  the  side 
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of  the  cluster  to  the  top-bars.  Now,  the  presence 
of  this  moisture  is  nothing-  detrimental;  but  as 
time  and  days  roll  on,  some  of  it.  getting- into  hon- 
ej'-cells,  ferments.  In  fact,  I  do  not  know  but 
there  is  some  other  ingredient  drawn  in,  or  the 
pollen  e.verts  some  wonderful  power,  as  it  hardly 
seems  possible  for  a  mixture  of  honey  and  water  to 
form  so  sour  and  sticky  a  mess  as  is  often  found. 

From  this  foul  accumulation  proceeds  an  acrid 
fume  which  (unlike  the  gas  spoken  of  before)  rises 
to  the  top  of  the  brood-chamber  and  there  con- 
tinues to  accumulate,  making  the  bees  uneasy, 
and  thej' begin  to  move  about;  some  of  them  at- 
tempt to  move  the  moisture,  others  sip  sour  honej-; 
but  generally  the  bees  exercise  violently,  and  con- 
sequently die  of  early  old  age.  The  last  of  the  bees 
in  the  colony,  finding  it  a  hard  matter  to  keep 
warm,  are  forced  to  activitj',  and  the  consumption 
of  hone}-,  which,  taken  on  to  a  cold  and  disordered 
stomach,  passes  into  the  intestines  and  forms  the 
watery  and  half-digested  liquid  that  causes  the 
distension  of  the  bees,  and  soiling  of  the  sur- 
roundings, in  case  of  true  bee-diarrhea. 

Those  who  winter  their  bees  with  tightly  sealed 
brood-chambers  are  often  heard  to  complain  that 
their  bees  got  restless  and  uneasy  from  being  too 
warm.  My  experience  has  verified  that  it  is  not 
the  warmth,  but  it  is  the  fume  of  the  sour  and 
fermenting  mass  below,  rising  and  accumulating 
in  the  upper  portions  of  the  brood-chamber;  and 
the  removal  of  the  solid  cover  at  such  a  time 
would  convince  anj'  person  of  the  truth  of  my 
statement.  C.  W.  Daytox. 

Bradford,  Iowa. 


PIPING  OF  QUEENS. 

ALSO,  CAN  A  QUEEN   FLY   AS    SOON    AS  HATCHED? 

WAS  very  much  astonished  at  Mr.  E.  S.  Miner's 
article,  found  on  page  778,  Oct.  No.,  and  at 
friend  Root's  "  supposing  "  the  piping  noise  of 
queens  is  made  with  their  wings.  Wh}- 1  was  as- 
tonished at  Bro.  Miner,  was  that  T  have  watched 
scores  of  queens  in  the  act  of  piping,  and  never  yet 
saw  one  move  herwings  further  than  a  little  tremu- 
lous motion  produced  by  the  tremor  of  the  body.  I 
am  no  scientist,  but  believe  the  noise  comes  from 
the  inside  of  the  thorax,  from  all  the  observations  I 
have  taken.  Why  I  have  watched  this  matter  thus 
closelj-,  was  because  Quinby,  in  his  "  Mysteries  of 
Bee-Keeping  Explained,"  attributes  the  noise  to  the 
queen's  wings.  In  nearly  every  thing  Quinby  wrote 
in  said  book  I  found  him  unusually  correct;  so 
when  I  heard,  for  the  first  time,  that  a  queen  was 
piping  on  a  frame  I  held  in  my  hand,  of  course  I 
expected  to  see  her  go  through  an  operation  as  de- 
scribed by  Bro.  Miner.  Instead  of  this  she  merely 
di'ew  her  body  down  a  little  closer  to  the  comb  and 
uttered  the  note,  without  moving,  save  the  tremu- 
lous motion  spoken  of  above.  Since  then  I  have 
watched  scores,  as  I  said  before,  only  to  see  the 
same  thing.  Howevei",  I  might  not  be  so  positive 
regarding  the  matter,  that  the  wings  are  no  help  in 
making  the  noise,  were  it  not  that  I  have  often 
heard  old  queens  pipe  when  they  had  their  wings 
clipped.  As  I  keep  all  of  my  queens'  wings  clipped, 
it  often  happens,  during  a  rush  of  swarming,  that 
many  of  my  swarms  are  allowed  to  return  back 
where  they  came  from,  to  wait  until  another  day, 
when  I  can  attend  to  them.  In  such  cases,  old 
queens  will,  quite  frequently,  pipe, 


A  year  or  two  ago  I  had  a  swarm  kept  back  by 
rainy  Aveather  till  the  young  queens  were  about 
hatching,  when  it  came  out.  For  some  reason 
which  I  do  not  now  remember,  they  were  returned, 
and  the  next  morning  I  went  to  cut  out  the  queen- 
cells  to  save  them,  when  I  heard  the  old  queen  pip- 
ing loudly— intact,  the  loudest  lever  heard  a  queen. 
This  queen  I  know  had  only  very  short  stubs  of 
wings,  as  I  often  clip  every  bit  of  all  four  of  the 
wings  off  which  I  can  get  off,  so  I  was  again  curious 
regarding  the  matter,  and  watched  her  for  several 
minutes.  The  performance  was  the  same  as  with 
the  others,  so  the  matter  was  for  ever  settled,  in  my 
mind,  that  the  noise  in  piping  is  not  made  with  the 
wings. 

Now,  I  would  not  say  a  word  regarding  the  so- 
called  "  nonsense "  of  queens  piping  in  the  cells 
were  it  not  that  I  wish  to  correct  what  I  consider 
another  mistake,  which  is,  that  some  assert  that  a 
queen  just  matured  can  Qy.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
one  point  in  bee  keepin*g  that  I  have  given  so  care- 
ful attention  to  as  this.  What  I  mean  by  a  queen 
just  matured,  is,  such  a  one  as  leaves  the  cell  at  the 
time  she  is  ready  to  come  out,  or  mature;  such  as 
hatch  first  in  a  colony,  or  such  as  are  hatched  in  a 
lamp-nursery.  All  such  queens  can  not  fly,  any 
more  than  can  a  worker  just  hatched,  nor  peep 
eithei',  and  do  not  do  so  under  13  hours  from  the 
time  of  hatching.  My  observations  say  a  queen 
must  be  12  or  more  hours  old  to  either  peep  or  fly, 
and  she  can  fly  as  soon  as  she  can  peep,  whether 
•she  is  in  the  cell  at  this  time  or  not.  I  am  not  surer 
of  any  thing  in  bee-keeping  than  I  am  that  quefens 
peep  in  the  cell,  for  I  have  had  them  do  so  while  I 
had  my  ear  to  the  cell  listening.  Let  me  explain  a 
little: 

Three  queen-cells  on  one  comb  are  sealed  at  the 
same  time;  and  if  nature  has  its  course,  all  will  ma- 
ture in  seven  days,  during  warm  July  weather.  If 
the  bees  do  not  wish  to  swarm,  all  three  will  be  al- 
lowed to  come  out  of  the  cells  at  once,  when  soon 
all  but  one  will  be  killed,  none  of  which  can  fly  pre- 
vious to  killing.  If  the  colony  is  an  extremely- 
strong  one  they  may  run  about  unharmed  for  an 
indefinite  period,  a  Za  Jones,  and  might  stay  long 
enough  so  some  might  fly.  If  other  cells  not  so  near 
maturity  are  in  the  hive  they  will  be  destroyed,  so 
that  no  piping  will  be  heard. 

Now,  we  Avill  take  the  same  three  cells  again,  but 
this  time  the  colony  desires  to  swarm.  One  of  the 
three  is  allowed  to  hatch  while  the  other  two  are 
prevented  from  leaving  the  cell  by  the  bees  cluster- 
ing about  them.  These  queens  mature  the  same, 
and  are  just  as  old  as  is  the  one  which  is  roaming 
over  the  combs.  They  cut  the  capping  of  the  cell 
the  same  as  did  the  other,  but  the  bees  put  wax  over 
the  joint  all  around,  except  a  little  spot  from  1-32  to 
1-16  of  an  inch  long,  through  which  the  queen  puts 
her  tongue,  to  be  fed  by  the  bees,  which  they  do  as 
often  as  food  is  required.  Not  far  from  20  to  24 
hours  elapse,  when  the  queen  that  is  out  is  old 
enough  to  think  of  leading  out  the  swarm,  so  she 
begins  piping,  which  she  continues  to  do  20  to  30 
hours  longer,  when,  if  the  weather  is  good,  the 
swarm  issues  with  this  queen,  she  going  out  with 
the  very  first  bees  of  the  swarm.  The  other  two 
queens  are  just  as  old  as  the  one  gone  out,  and 
have  been  piping  in  their  cells  nearly  as  long  as  the 
other  piped  outside.  They  are  also  ready  to  fly  as 
soon  as  the  bees  or  the  apiarist  lets  them  out,  and 
often  get  out  with  the  latter  end  of  the  swarm,  so 
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we  IrequontJi'  find  from  two  to  20  queens  with 
after-swarms.  Ttiese  queens  iiave  been  matured 
two  days,  even  if  tiie3^  are  seen  just  hatching-,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  no  queen  of  any  race,  Syiian  or  any 
other,  can  fly  when  first  hatched,  unless  she  has 
been  Jiept  back  by  the  bees.  G.  M.  Doolitti-e. 
Borodino,  N.  Y.,  Oct.,  1886. 

I  too,  friend  D.,  have  often  vviitclied 
queens  while  they  were  uttering  their  pip- 
ing note  ;  but  from  the  movement  of  the 
body,  I  always  supposed  the  Avings  had 
something  to  do  with  it ;  although  1  did  not 
and  do  not  now  think  the  note  was  caused 
by  rubbing  the  visible  portions  of  the  wings 
together.  In  fact,  I  do  not  know  much 
about  it?  AV^ill  ir*rof.  Cook  or  Prof.  McLain 
tell  us  something  about  it?  I  have  seen 
queens  take  wing  within  a  few  minutes 
from  emerging  from  the  cell ;  but  very  like- 
ly they  were  by  some  means,  or  for  some 
reason  or  other,  kept  in  the  cell  until  they 
were  several  hours  or  'perhaps  a  day  old. 
No  doubt  you  are  right  about  it. 


HOW    TO    MAKE    LABELS    STICK  TO 
THE  CANS. 


A  RECIPE  FOK  HONEY-CAKES. 

T  SHOULD  lilic  to  teli  some  of  the  many  readers 
M   of  Gleanings  how  to  put  labels  on  tin  cans, 

and  have  them  sticls  so  they  will  not  come  off. 

Malie  a  thin  solution  of  white  glue,  then  thick? 

en  it  with  wheat  flour  until  it  is  about  the  con- 
sistency of  paste.  This  is  to  be  made  the  same  as 
any  other  paste.  Cover  one  side  of  the  label  with 
the  paste,  then  put  on  the  honey  can  or  pail,  and  I 
think  you  will  not  have  any  trouble  about  the  la- 
bels coming  off.  1  Avould  suggest  that  there  be 
something  more  printed  on  the  labels,  perhaps 
some  recipe  for  cake  or  pies.  Of  course,  they  are 
to  be  made  with  honey,  or,  at  least,  part  honey.  We 
ought  to  think  of  some  way  to  help  sell  more  hon- 
ey, and  I  think  this  way  we  have  spoken  of  may 
help  the  bee  keepers  to  sell  more  honey,  provided 
the  honey  is  pure  and  nice. 

I  will  send  you  a  recipe  for  cake.  It  is  nice  to 
have  it  warm  for  tea,  or  equally  good  when  cold. 
One-half  cup  of  honey ;  one-half  cup  of  sugar;  one- 
half  cup  of  butter;  one  egg;  two  cups  of  flour;  one 
cup  of  cold  water;  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  pow- 
der. Flavor  with  lemon  or  vanilla.  This  recipe 
will  make  one  large  loaf,  or  can  be  baked  in  gem- 
pans.  Mus.  Jennie  M.  Johnson. 
Rexford  Flats,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  9, 188t) 


NORTH  -  AMERICAN    BEE  -  KEEPERS' 
SOCIETY  AT  INDIANAPOLIS. 


Handling  and  Caring  for  Liquid  Honey. 


SOME  VALUABLE  FACTS  ELICITED  FKOM  FHIEND 
MUTH  AT  THE  INDIANAPOLIS  CONVENTION. 


HE  following  facts  w^ere  brought  out  by 
a  series  of  persistent  questionings, 
and  I  presume  friend  Muth  was  wak- 
ed up  to  give  them  with  a  little  more 
earnestness  because  one  or  two  in  the 
convention  seemed  to  think  they  knew  more 
about  it  than  he  did.  Please  bear  in  mind, 
friends,  that  Mr.  Muth  has  probably  han- 
dled more  liquid  honey  than  any  other  mm 


on  the  face  of  the  earth.  He  has  had  expe- 
rience with  it  by  the  hundreds  of  barrels, 
and  has  kept  it  for  years,  and  finally  dispos- 
ed of  it  all,  I  presume,  at  a  paying  figure. 
Friend  M.  is  by  no  means  a  man  who  does 
business  without  pay. 

Terhaps  many  of  the  friends  remember  the 
position  he  has  always  taken,  that  honey 
need  not  be  left  to  ripen  in  the  combs,  but 
that  it  will  ripen  itself  .if  left  exposed  to  the 
aii\  in  almost  any  kind  of  open  vessel.  Some 
of  us  have  been  pretty  much  decided  against 
this  ;  but  when  the  matter  was  fully  explain- 
ed at  the  convention,  I  began  to  feel  asham- 
ed of  myself  that  1  liad  not  perceived  it  be- 
fore. For  instance,  if  we  have  a  quantity  of 
extracted  honey  in  an  open  vessel,  the  heav- 
if^st  portion  will  soon  sink  to  the  bottom,  and 
the  thin  honey  will  be  found  on  the  surface. 
Now,  if  I  should  dip  a  saucerful  from  the 
surface  of  a  barrel  of  honey  in  this  condi- 
tion, and  it  should  taste  raw,  thin,  or  even  a 
little  as  though  it  were  fermenting,  I  should 
be  inclined  to  call  the  honey  bad.  Not  so, 
however,  says  friend  Muth.  '  Put  it  where 
the  air  has  free  access ;  cover  it  with  wire 
cloth  or  mosquito-netting,  or  any  thing  that 
will  keep  out  insects  and  yet  permit  evapo- 
ration, and  in  due  time  it  will  come  all  right 
of  itself  ;  that  is,  w^hen  the  surface  has  evap- 
orated to  the  proper  thickness,  the  taste  of 
the  honey  will  be  much  improved,  and  the 
bad  flavor  gone.  Dr.  Miller  stated  that  he 
had  taken  honey  which  he  supposed  was 
sour,  or  spoiled ;  but  he  found  that,  when 
placed  in  a  shallow  vessel  on  the  reservoir 
of  the  stove,  it  would,  in  the  course  of  time, 
become  thick,  sweet,  and  good.  Sometimes 
honey  is  gathered  and  barreled  when  so  raw 
and  unripened  that  it  will  expand  so  as  to 
bulge  the  heads  of  the  barrels.  If  you  bore 
an  auger-hole  in  to  relieve  the  pressure,  the 
honey  will  fly  out  and  shoot  against  the  ceil- 
ing overhead.  A  novice  might  say  that  this 
honey  had  fermented,  and  was  all  spoiled. 
Not  so.  Give  it  free  vent;  expose  a  consid- 
erable surface  in  open  vessels—crocks,  pails, 
barrels,  large  tin  cans,  or  whatever  you  may 
choose,  and  it  will  in  time  evaporate  out  all 
the  watery  part  that  rises  to  the  surface,  and 
become  thick,  nice,  ripe  honey.  I  presume, 
of  course,  these  receptacles  should  be  placed 
in  a  dry  room,  for  a  cellar  might  be  so  damp 
as  to  cause  moisture  to  collect  on  the  sur- 
face. Housewives  frequently  scald  preserves 
to  make  them  sweet,  and  succeed  perfectly, 
even  after  there  is  quite  a  perceptible  taste 
of  fermentation.  Now,  the  process  of  cur- 
ing unripened  honey  is  precisely  the  same, 
only  it  is  done  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
The  result  accomplished  is  the  same — get- 
ting rid  of  the  surplus  moisture.  If  you 
spill  some  honey,  and  let  it  remain  several 
days,  you  may  notice  it  gets  thick,  and  final- 
ly becomes  like  wax  or  gum.  It  slowly  parts 
with  a  portion  of  its  water.  Honey  in  an 
open  vessel  will  do  the  same  thing,  if  you  give 
it  plenty  of  time.  The  warmer  and  drier  the 
room,  i  presume,  tlie  better.  Friend  Hoo- 
little  does  the  same  thing  with  comb  honey, 
to  evaporate  and  thicken  the  honey  in  the 
unsealed  cells ;  and  he  does  this,  as  you  may 
remember,  in  what  he  calls  a  honey-room ; 
namely,  a  room  with  plenty  of  windows,  so 
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that  the  sun  may  raise  the  temperature  to  a 
hia^h  degree. 

iSly  friends,  if  you  want  evaporation  to  go 
on  rapidly  you  must  also  have  a  strong  cur- 
rent of  air  through  the  room.  A  few  days 
ago  I  undertook  to  dry  some  green  corn 
placed  on  shallow  pans  in  the  greenhouse. 
It  got  very  hot  indeed,  but  it  just  soured 
very  promptly  without  getting  dry  a  bit. 
The  same  pans,  placed  in  the  open  air  in  the 
sun,  dried  the  corn  at  once,  without  any 
souring  at  all.  In  the  latter  case  the  air 
was  constantly  changing  above  the  corn.  In 
the  greenhouse  it  was,  to  some  extent,  close 
or  confined.  We  did  not  have  ventilators 
enough  to  get  a  constant  change  in  the  air 
above  the  corn,  as  it  gets  when  it  is  out  in 
the  ^vind  as  well  as  in  the  sun. 

The  following  letter,  bearing  on  this  mat- 
ter, is  just  at  hand  : 

I  shipped  5  iron  -  jacket  10  -  gallon  cans,  with  ex- 
tracted honey,  weighing  115  pounds  each,  last  Octo- 
ber or  November,  to  Messrs.  ,  and  to-day  I 

received  the  Inclosed  account.  Please  read  account, 
letter,  etc.,  and  review  circumstances.  It  seems  to 
me  proper  for  you  to  advertise  such  merchants  as 
frauds,  and  protect  the  apiarist  from  losing  his 
hard-eai-ned  products.  Chas.  Dorfman. 

Pittsburg,  Texas,  Oct.  5,  1886. 

The  commission  men  returned  2^  cts.  per 
lb.  for  the  above  honey,  saying  that  it  so 
soured  they  were  obliged  to  get  rid  of  it  for 
what  it  would  bring.  After  paying  the 
freight  and  all  other  expenses,  friend  D.  re- 
ceived less  than  one  dollar  for  five  iron-jack- 
et ten-gallon  cans  full  of  honey.  Now,  it  is 
quite  probable,  that,  had  the  commission 
men  understood  the  matter  referred  to 
above,  the  honey  could  all  have  been  re- 
stored to  a  good  article  with  a  very  little 
trouble. 

QUEENS  FOR  HONEY,  INSTEAD  OF  QUEENS 
FOR  YELLOAV  BANDS. 

Dr.  Miller  remarked  that  he  had  two  colo- 
nies of  Italian  bees  that  gathered  white  hon- 
ey, resembling  clover  in  taste,  at  the  same 
time  that  all  the  rest  of  the  apiary  was  gath- 
ering dark  honey  from  buckwheat.  Others 
have  probably  had  a  similar  experience.  The 
honey  was  probably  gathered  from  red  clo- 
ver, as  this  is  in  bloom  at  the  same  time 
with  buckwheat.  "Well,  Dr.  Miller  asked  the 
question,  if  it  were  not  likely  that  he  could 
get  a  strain  of  bees  that  would  gather  clover 
honey  in  the  fall  by  raising  queens  from 
these  two  colonies.  I  presume  that  all  pres- 
ent at  the  convention  had  no  doubt  but  this 
trait  could  be  encouraged  and  fixed  in  a  few 
generations;  but  Prof.  McLain  remarked  that 
w^e  want  to  raise  drones  from  these  desirable 
colonies  —  not  <jueens ;  for  it  is  a  recognized 
fact  in  producing  new  strains,  that  the  male 
could  have  by  far  the  greater  infiuence.  Eor 
instance,  as  an  experiment  I  liave  been  rais- 
ing chicks  from  some  of  my  small  hens  that 
were  extra  good  producers.  One  of  these 
hens  w^as  a  Brown  Leghorn,  and  a  pretty 
dark-colored  one  at  that.  She  w^as  crossed 
with  a  Light  Brahma,  and  the  greater  part 
of  her  chicks  closely  resembled  the  male 
bird,  although  in  size  and  movement  they 
much  resembled  the  little  dark  mother.  L 
made  a  similar  cross  with  Lang^ljiuis,  and 


these  chicks,  too,  resembled  the  male  bird  so 
much  that  they  were  very  fair  Light  Brah- 
mas. 

Again,  my  cousin.  D.  E.  Fenn,  of.Tall- 
madge,  O.,  fs  an  importer  of  hornless  cattle. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  he  talks  eloquently 
in  regard  to  the  advantage  of  cattle  without 
horns.  The  fact  that  they  have  no  danger- 
ous weapon,  ready  to  use  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice, removes  temptation,  and  therefore  they 
are  cf  mild  and  gentle  disposition,  etc.  These 
cattle  were  imported  from  across  the  ocean, 
and  the  males  are.  many  of  them,  worth  a 
great  pile  of  money.  People  ask  how  they 
are  to  get  their  money  back  on  such  an  ex- 
pensive investment.  Now,  here  is  the  point : 
Cousin  Fenn  has  experimented  largely  in 
crossing  common  stock,  with  the  view  ,  of 
shortening  or  getting  rid  of  their  horns; 
and,  strange  to  tell,  where  the  male  parent 
is  of  this  hornless  breed,  no  matter  what  the 
female  may  be,  the  progeny  have  lost  their 
horns  ;  but  where  the  male  has  horns,  and 
the  female  none,  the  progeny  hold  on  to  the 
horns.  So  you  see  that  Prof.  McLain  may 
be  right  in  scolding  because  we  talk  contin- 
ually about  getting  queens  for  new  blood, 
and"^  say  so  little  about  the  drones.  Now, 
then  :  When  you  pay  a  good  deal  of  money 
for  an  imported  queen,  or  a  choice  home- 
bred queen,  if  you  please,  go  right  at  it  at 
once  and  prevent  drone-rearing  in  all  your 
other  stocks,  but  encourage  an  abundance 
of  drones  from  your  imported,  or  choice 
queen,  in  every  way  in  your  power  :  that  is, 
make  this  queen  furnish  drones  enough  to 
meet  all  the  young  queens  you  raise,  or  that 
may  be  raised  without  your  knowledge. 

WIRE  CLOTH  FOR  SEPARATORS. 

Friend  Betsinger,  who  was  one  of  the  first 
to  use  tin  separators  as  we  now  use  them, 
has  been  experimenting  a  good  many  years 
on  dilferent  materials  for  separators.  He 
has  settled  down  upon  galvanized  wire  cloth 
with  meshes  large  enough  to  let  the  worker- 
bees  pass  through.  Of  course,  a  greater 
space  is  required  between  the  combs  of  cap- 
ped honey  where  even  a  wire-cloth  separator 
is  used  ;  but  he  thinks,  aside  from  that,  the 
bees  go  to  work  in  sections  just  as  well  as  if 
no  separators  were  used  at  all.  He  says  the 
bees  build  no  bridge-combs  against  this  wire 
cloth.  As  nearly  as  I  can  judge  by  the  looks 
of  the  wire  cloth,  it  is  the  same  thing  we  ad- 
vertise and  sell  for  fish-ponds,  four  meshes 
to  the  inch. 


THE  PROPER    SPACING   OF  FRAMES, 
A  LA  POND. 


THE  RESULTS  AS   TRIED  BY  A  SCHOOLMASTER. 


fHE  editorial  comments  on  Mr.  J.  E.  Pond's 
article  in  Gleanings  of  Oct.  1,  p.  779,  open 
for  discussion  a  question  of  great  interest  to 
ever3-  bce-liecper  who  is  working-  for  comb 
honey.  I  can  not  agree  with  friend  Pond's 
statement,  that  "  the  px-oductiou  of  brood  is  iu  our 
own  hands,"  through  the  proper  spacing  of  frames. 
In  my  experiments  during  the  pagt  summer,  Avith 
hives  constructed  on  the  Heddon  plan,  I  noticed 
that  sealed  honej'  and  sealed  brood  occupied  cells 
of  a  uniform  depth.  These  combs  were  built  on 
full  sheets  of  foundation;  and  when  honey  and 
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brood  were  sealed,  the  surfaces  were  "  as  flat  as  a 
board."  But  that  fact  did  not  deter  the  bees  from 
fllling'  the  outer  frames  with  honey  early  in  the 
season,  nor  f  rom  occupying-  a  narrow  strip  of  the 
upper  part  of  every  brood-frame  with  stores.  As 
soon  as  the  bees  began  work  in  the  sections  1  un- 
capped these  stores  in  the  brood-nest,  and  the  two 
sections  of  the  brood-chamber  were  inverted  and 
intercharged.  According  to  the  theory  of  close 
spacing,  this  honey  should  have  gone  into  the  su- 
pers, but  it  didn't.  Those  contrary  bees  quietly 
gathered  it  olT  the  bottom-board  and  put  it  back 
into  the  very  cells  it  came  out  of,  even  replacing  it 
below  the  brood.  This  is  at  variance,  too,  with  the 
reversing  theorj';  and  since  my  experiments 
through  two  summers  have  invariabJy  led  to  the 
same  results  1  am  forced  to  believe  that  neither  of 
these  plans  of  management  will  give  us  absolute 
control  of  the  production  of  brood.  Although  we 
may  succeed  partially  in  overcoming  that  instinct 
of  the  bees  that  prompts  them  to  surround  their 
young  with  an  abundance  of  food,  we  can  not  whol- 
ly control  it. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  hives  in  my  apiary  are  li}e 
inches  square  inside,  and  hold  frames  ten  inches 
deep.  In  some  of  these  hives  there  are  ten  frames; 
in  others  nine.  At  no  time  in  the  season  can  1  de- 
tect any  difference  in  the  brood  area  of  a  frame 
from  a  hive  of  ten  frames,  as  compared  with  one 
from  a  hive  of  nine.  The  proportion  is  the  same  In 
both.  But,  of  course,  the  ten-frame  hive  will  have 
the  advantage  in  the  total  area  of  brood,  and  only 
in  that  respect  will  it  meet  the  conditions  of  Mr. 
Pond's  theory.  From  these  facts  it  will  be  seen 
that  nine  combs,  closelj'  spaced,  will  give  no  more 
brood  than  nine  frames  further  apart;  but  there  is 
one  thing  vei-y  evident:  With  combs  wide  apart, 
the  bees  will  loaf  in  the  brood-chamber  all  summer. 
This  I  have  proven  to  my  sorrow;  but  when  the 
frames  are  crowded  close  together  in  the  honey 
season,  the  bees  use  no  ceremony  in  entering  the 
supers.  For  placing  this  plan  so  plainly  before  bee- 
keepers, friend  Pond  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of 
the  entire  fraternity.  Z.  T.  Hawk. 

Denison,  Iowa,  Oct.  12,  1886. 

Friend  H.,  your  experience  is  just  about 
the  same  as  ours  has  been ;  and  I  always 
had  an  opinion  that  loafing-room  anywhere 
inside  of  the  hive  was  a  bad  thing. — I  em- 
phatically favor  crowding  the  bees  up  into 
the  sections,  or  outside  ;  that  is,  when  honey 
is  to  be  had  in  the  fields  plentifully. 


CASE  FOR  SECTION  AND  SEPARATOR 
COMBINED. 


SOMETHING    THAT    HAS  AT    I^EAST    THE    CLAIM  OF 
NOVEIjTY. 

T  WILL  send  you  by  mail  one  of  our  section  box- 
1^  es.  We  should  like  to  have  your  opinion  on  it. 
jll  You  will  see,  on  takjnff  it  apart,  that  it  is  in 
three  pieces.  The  inside  is  like  a  common  sec- 
tion, except  that  the  bee-space  is  all  on  one 
side,  and  only  on  the  bottom.  The  other  two  parts 
are  covers  to  slip  on  over  the  §hell.  One  is  a  little 
wider  than  the  other. 

To  use  the  box,  the  narrowest  cover  is  taken  off 
and  put  away.  Then  they  are  a  section  closed  on 
the  back,  and  they  can  be  entered  only  at  the  bot- 
tom, when  they  are  on  the  hive;  whfnj  tUey  mo 


on  the  hive,  the  back  of  one  row,  it  will  be  seen,  an- 
swers as  separators  to  the  row  behind  it.  When 
they  are  to  be  removed  from  the  hive,  lift  them  out 
of  the  case  and  remove  the  shell  from  its  cover, 
and  turn  it  over  and  replace  it  so  that  the  part  that 
the  bees  have  not  soiled  with  pi-opolis  comes  on  the 
front;  put  on  the  other  cover  that  was  laid  awaj% 
and  it  is  done. 

I  think  I  can  see  two  objections  that  will  be  put 
down  at  the  end  of  this.  One  is,  that  the  bees  will 
not  enter  them  readily.  We  have  given  them  a 
pretty  fair  trial  this  year  with  blacks,  Italians,  Syr- 
ians, and  a  strain  called  the  Bellinzona  strain  of 
Italians  (but  we  think  they  are  Cyprians),  and  we 
have  put  open  and  closed  boxes  on  the  same  hive, 
and  we  could  see  no  difference  in  the  waj'  the  bees 
entered  them  ;  and  in  some  cases  the  closed  boxes 
were  filled  first.  The  cost  is  .fl.5.00  a  thousand,  or 
1^2  cents  each.  Now  you  will  say  they  cost  too 
much.  Let  me  give  you  a  few  figures.  Common 
sections  cost  about  1^.5.00  per  1000.  Separators  cost 
SI. .50  per  100.  It  will  take  about  200  if  they  are  used 
with  the  Root  cases,  which  will  amount  to  $3.00. 
The  cost  of  pasteboard  boxes  to  hold  sections  of 
honey  is  $9.00  per  ICOO.  Add  this  up  and  you  will 
have  $17.00.  Our  box  answers  the  purpose  of  all 
three;  besides,  they  come  all  put  together.  Besides 
that,  honey  in  old-style  sections  sells  at  20  cents, 
and  honey  in  these  boxes  sells  readily  at  22  cents. 
This  more  than  pays  for  the  difference  in  the  cost 
of  the  box.  We  get  double  Mrs.  Cbaddock's  prices 
here  for  honey— 20 cents  per  crate;  25  cents  per  box, 
open  boxes.  Ralph  E.  Gould. 

Lisbon,  Me.,  Sept.  26,  1886. 

We  can  better  explain  to  our  readers  the 
above  invention  by  means  of  the  cuts  shown 
below.  The  whole  thing  is  the  well-known 
Hutchins'  patent,  dated  1874;  but  the  box 
is  made  for  a  packing-box,  and  not  for  a 
honey-box  at  all.  Many  of  our  old  readers 
will  remember  that  it  has  been  several  times 
mentioned  before.  It  is  made  exactly  as  our 
one-piece  sections  are  made,  folded  by  a  V- 
shaped  groove,  dovetailed  at  the  corners. 


GOULD'S    ARRANnEMENT    FOR    COMBINING    A  SEC- 
TION CASE  AND  SEPARATOR. 

The  lower  figure  on  the  right-hand  side 
represents  the  packing  -  box  as  made  by 
Hutchins  since  1S74.  The  two  upper  figures 
show  the  same  with  the  cover  removed. 
Now,  the  only  change  needed  to  make  it 
ready  to  go  on  the  hives  is  to  cut  out  a  por- 
tion of  one  side  as  represented  in  the  cut,  so 
as  to  make  an  entrance  for  the  l)ees.  The 
covers,  whicJi  are  a  little  shallower  than  the 
bottom,  are  to  be  laid  away  wlicu  the  sec- 
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tioiis  are  placed  on  the  hives.  The  other 
parts  are  simply  placed  on  the  hive  close  to- 
gether, with  the  openings  downward.  They 
can  be  put  on  to  any  of  the  common  cases  in 
use,  so  as  to  handle  them  all  together  if  you 
choose.  Of  course,  a  strip  of  foundation,  or 
enough  to  fill  the  whole  section,  is  to  be  put 
in  to  make  the  bees  build  their  combs 
straight.  When  the  sections  are  ready  to 
come  off  the  hives,  slip  on  the  covers  that 
were  laid  away,  and  they  are  ready  for  ship- 
ment. When  you  wish  to  exhibit  them  to 
customers,  slip  otf  the  bottom  of  the  box  in- 
stead of  the  top,  and  you  have  exposed  to 
view  that  portion  of  the  section  that  has 
never  been  exposed  to  the  labors  of  the  bees 
at  all.  It  is  as  bright  and  clean  as  when  it 
left  the  buzz-saw,  for  it  has  always  been 
boxed  up  until  this  very  moment.  It  is 
true,  the  bottom  part  of  the  box  has  been 
exposed  to  the  travel  of  the  bees,  and  may 
be  somewhat  gummed ;  but  the  ordinary 
lithographic  labels,  such  as  are  used  on  our 
pasteboard  boxes,  will  cover  this  bottom 
completely;  and  when  they  are  placed  on 
the  shelves  or  counters  in  the  grocery,  the 
bottom  can  be  viewed  instead  of  the  top  of 
the  box.  The  top  of  the  l)ox  will  be  nice 
and  clean,  of  course,  for  it  was  never  expos- 
ed to  the  bees  at  all :  in  fact,  these  covers 
should  be  shut  up  in  a  dark  box,  to  keep  the 
sun  from  fading  the  fresh  color  of  the  wood. 

lS''ow,  then,  the  thought  comes  up,  this  is 
all  very  well  in  theory,  but  who  has  ever 
tried  it  to  know  whether  it  will  work  or  not? 
Well,  here  is  what  friend  Gould  reports  : 

We  have  run  our  bees  entirely  for  comb  honey. 
We  started  this  spring-  with  18  swarms;  we  have 
now  34  swarms,  and  have  taken  about  1400  pounds 
of  honey.  The  clover  season  was  good,  but  I  don't 
think  Ave  got  a  drop  of  basswood  honey  this  year. 
We  have  had  in  the  same  yard  this  year,  blacks, 
Syrians,  Italians,  and  the  Bellinzona  strain;  but  the 
blacks  have  surpassed  them  all.  The  Bellinzona  did 
nearly  as  well  as  the  blacks,  but  they  are  so  ugly  it 
is  more  than  it  is  worth  to  handle  them.  One  swarm 
of  blacks  gave  us  4  good  swarms  and  2.5  pounds  of 
honey.  The  Syrians  don't  get  ready  to  Avork  till 
clover  is  all  gone,  and  then  there  is  nothing  to  do, 
and  they  take  to  robbing.  I  believe  they  had  rather 
rob  Aveak  swarms  than  to  get  honey  honestlJ^  The 
fall  flowers  have  been  A^ery  good  here. 

Ralph  E.  Gould. 

Now,  dear  friends,  you  know  all  about  it 
I  do  ;  but  the  arrangement  is  so  exceeding- 
ly ingenious  that  I  have  decided  to  give 
friend  G.  this  free  advertisement.  The  price, 
too,  for  a  section  with  a  case  to  put  it  in  is 
very  reasonable.  The  only  difficulty  I  see  is 
the  extreme  accuracy  of  the  workmanship 
required  to  have  them  fit  exactly ;  and  I  am 
afraid  there  will  have  to  be  some  scraping 
done  when  the  boxes  are  taken  from  the 
hives,  so  as  to  allow  the  covers  to  go  on. 
The  sample  sent  us  is  also  a  little  frail,  and 
I  should  be  afraid  the  moisture  of  the  hive 
might  cause  the  glue,  used  in  putting  the 
boxes  together,  to  let  go  its  hold.  Friend 
Hutchins,  however,  is  a  large  manufacturer, 
or,  at  least,  I  have  been  told  so ;  and  as  he 
has  been  many  years  in  the  business,  he 
probably  knows  how  to  make  and  uf-e  mate- 
rials that  will  stand  even  dampness. 


THE  WEBSTER  FUMIGATOR. 


SOMETHING  FROM  THE  INA'ENTOR. 

T  MUST  thank  you  very  much  for  your  evidently 
unbiased  expression  of  opinion  on  my  fumiga- 
tor;  but  I  must  "  pick  you  to  pieces"  a  little 
over  the  matter,  and  endeaA'or  to  set  you  right 
on  one  or  two  items.  You  take  exception,  in 
no  small  degree,  to  its  smell,  and  also  to  its  making 
your  hands  dirty,  Avith  what  you  call  the  "  sticky  " 
matter.  All  these  effects  are  due  to  one  cause; 
namely,  improperly  tilling  the  sponge.  Noav,  thex-e 
is  no  "  sticky "  matter  whatever  used  in  the 
"  agent,"  so  that  nothiiag  sticky  can  possibly  come 
from  it;  but  the  sponge,  being  improperly'  filled, 
the  "  agent  "  is  blOAvn  on  to  the  varnish  of  the  bel- 
lOAAs;  and  the  varnish,  being  partially  dissoh^ed 
by  the  carbolic  acid,  so  becomes  sticky.  .Just  try 
this:  Pour  a  little  of  the  agent  on  your  hands.  ]t 
will  Avash  off  directly  Avith  soap,  and  I  know  you 
can't  feel  any  stickiness  in  it.  If  the  sponge  was 
properly  filled,  this  would  not  happen;  and,  no  por- 
tion of  the  agent  having  escaped,  your  clothes  could 
not  possibly  smell  of  it. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  right  and  a  Avrong  way  of 
charging  a  smoker,  and  there  is  also  a  right  and  a 
wrong  Avay  of  charging  a  lumigator.  You'll  say, 
"  You  ought  to  have  told  me  this  before."  So  I 
ought;  but  then,  we  are  not  exactly  next-door 
neighbors. 

I  always,  after  charging  the  sponge,  take  a  piece 
of  old  rag  and  squeeze  the  sponge  in  it,  not  remov- 
ing it  from  the  hooks;  the  rag  prevents  the  acid 
getting  on  your  hands,  and  takes  up  the  surplus 
that  escapes;  after  Avhich  there  is  no  chance  of  any 
of  the  agent  being  forced  out  at  the  cap  on  your 
hands,  clothes,  or  belloAvs. 

I  do  not  knoAv  Avhether  the  American  bees  are  less 
amenable  to  the  fumes  of  carbolic  acid;  but  here  in 
England  I  can  handle  them  better  with  such  than 
with  smoke.  On  first  using  the  lumigator  one  feels 
that  it  can't  be  of  much  use,  the  same  as  you  did 
before  trying  it,  as  nothing  is  seen  coming  from  it; 
whereas  bee-keepers  have  been  used  to  seeing  vol- 
umes of  smoke  issuing  from  the  smoker.  During 
three  weeks  I  examined  over  300  stocks,  and  on  no 
single  occasion  used  smoke;  in  fact,  I  never  use 
any,  and  am  handling  bees  every  day  during  the 
season.  Now,  you  mustn't  take  the  aboA^e  as  a 
"  puff  "  on  my  invention,  as,  in  America,  such  is  of 
no  use  to  me  in  England,  in  a  monetary  sense  I 
mean,  you  being  able  to  make  and  sell  them  as 
cheap,  Avithout  sending  here  for  them.  My  object 
is  simply  to  lay  before  bee-keepers  an  appliance 
that  will  economize  labor,  and  help  to  make  the 
pursuit  of  bee-keeping  more  pleasant  to  its  A-ota- 
ries.  We  are  all  aAvare  that  the  smoker  is  one  of 
the  most  unsatisfactory  tools  we  haA^e  to  use. 

Wokingham,  Berks  Co.,  Eng.     AV.  B.  Webster. 

Thanks,  friend  W.  Although  you  are  not 
strictly  a  "  near  neighbor,"  yet  even  if  the 
Atlantic  does  intervene,  I  feel  as  if  I  could 
reach  your  hand  just  the  same.  After  pour- 
ing a  little  of  the  agent  upon  my  fingers,  as 
you  directed,  I  find  that  it  is  not  sticky, 
your  supposition,  that  I  got  a  little  of  the 
liquid  upon  the  varnish  of  the  smoker  bel- 
lows, is  correct ;  and  hence,  not  recognizing 
that  the  varnish  was  the  real  factor  that 
caused  the  stickiness,  I  reported  that  the 
agent  was  ''sticky."    But  as  regards  the 
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odor,  I  beg  to  take  issue  with  you  :  and  fur- 
ther trial  with  the  agent  confirms  my  first 
statement.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  you 
can  handle  200  colonies  successfully  with  the 
fumigator,  and  I  believe  I  could  do  it  here 
with  only  gentle  bees ;  but  with  smoke  I 
think  I  could  examine  the  same  number  not 
only  with  more  safety,  but  a  half  quicker.  1 
speak  whereof  I  know,  for  I  have  handled 
fifty  colonies  with  your  fumigator. 

Ernest. 


THE  TOAD,  AND  BEE-STINGS. 

ALSO  SOMETHING  ABOUT    KING-BIRDS  CAl'TUKING 
BEES. 

t HO  has  not  heard  many  things  against  the 
toad?  When  a  mere  lad  I  was  told  that, 
should  we  touch  but  the  skin  of  this  old 
honest-looking-  acrobat,  warts  would  cover 
the  place  that  touched  the  cold  clammy  cu- 
ticle of  his  toadship.    Strange  it  is,  how  such  opin- 
ions gain  currency.   It  Is  said,  that  misery  loves 
company.   I  never  quite  believed  It;  but  if  it  is  ev- 
er true,  we  might  think  that  our  wai-ty  amphibian 
might  like  to  sow  a  full  crop  of  warts  on  whatever 
he  saw  or  touched;  but  1  early  learned  that,  had  he 
the  wish,  he  has  no  power  to  bequeath  his  excres-  i 
ences  to  aught  except  his  own  kith  and  kin.   I  al-  ' 
ways  loved  honesty,  and  there  is  a  frankness  and  | 
honesty  in  the  look  of  the  toad  that  captivated  j 
even  my  childhood's  eye.    So,  per  force,  I  had  to  \ 
shake  hands,  gain  the  acquaintance  of,  and  make  i 
friends  with,  this  honest,  warty  old  toad.   As  a  re- 
sult, I  received,  not  a  wart,  but  a  very  companlona-  ' 
ble  friend.   Thus  it  was  that  I  learned  his  many 
good  traits. 

Few  of  the  animal  kind  are  better  insect-hunters 
than  the  toad.   He  delights  to  roll  Ihem,  not  as  a  | 
sweet   morsel  under  his  tongue,  but  as  a  savory  I 
mouthful  captured  hy  his  tongue.   It  is  just  fun  to 
see  a  toad  gobble  down  a  fly,  ant,  or  beetle.   This  is  ; 
how  he  does  it:  The  fly  stands  off  some  distance,  i 
winking  in  fancied  security,  when,  all  at  once,  the  | 
great  jaAvs  of  his  toadship  open  Avide,  and  the  fly 
darts  into  the  cavernous  mouth  as  though  it  were  ' 
home,  and  he  were  sent  for.   Closer  scrutiny  shows 
that  the  long  sticky  tongue  of  the  toad  just  runs 
out  with  a  rush  and  "runs  in"  the  unsuspecting 
fly.   The  fly  isn't  even  asked  if  he  wishes  to  go. 

It  were  well  if  toads  were  content  to  feed  only 
upon  such  insects  as  annoy  or  injure  us;  but  not  | 
so.   How  often  have  bee-keepers  seen  this  demure  ' 
old  batrachian  quietly  sitting  at  the  entrance  of  i 
the  bee-hives,  enjoying  the  cool  evening  breeze,  and  i 
lapping  up  the  belated  worker-bees  as  they  come  j 
heavily  laden  from  the  field!   AVe  can  wish  he  ! 
wouldn't  do  it;  but  then,  when  we  remember  that  ' 
he  has  been  honestly  employed  all  day,  and  remem-  j 
ber,  also,  how  good  honey  is,  we  can  hardly  visit  ; 
him  with  our  wrath  for  this  one  overt  act.   Candid-  | 
ly,  the  toad  does  so  much  good  that  I  would  not  | 
pronounce  sentence  of  death,  even  if  he  does  gulp  \ 
down  a  few  worker-bees.   On  the  whole,  he  is  a  val- 
uable friend.   Nor  Avould  I  raise  my  hives  two  or 
more  feet  from  the  earth  to  avoid  him.   I  would 
the  rather  fence  out  the  toads  by  a  low  close  board 
fence,  should  he  gain  too  great  a  fondness  for  my 
pets  of  the  hive.  ' 

But,  how  about  the  stings?  Is  the  toad  so  quick  | 
that  he  receives  no  sting?  Nay,  vei-ily ;  po  beg-  ' 


keeper  will  believe,  as  I  once  heard  a  person  just 
stung  by  a  bee  say,  "Lightning  can  not  strike  a 
bee  so  quickly  as  not  to  be  stung."  If,  then,  the  ce- 
lerity of  the  act  does  not  preclude  the  sting,  how  is 
it  that  the  toad  does  not  run  fairly  yelping  at  the 
first  capture?  I  think  he  either  has  very  little  feel- 
ing in  his  throat,  or  else,  finding  the  bee  so  to  his 
taste,  he  has  become  callous  to  the  sting.  Troni 
observations  that  I  have  made  T  think  the  former 
must  lie  the  case.  The  i):ist  summer  1  have  exam- 
ined t  wo  throa's  of  toads  killed,  the  one  just  after 
and  the  otlier  soon  after  it  had  been  feeding  ui)om 
bees.  In  both  cases,  just  as  many  stings  uere 
found  fastened  in  the  toad's  throat  as  the  toad  bad 
been  noticed  to  capture.  Thus  we  know  that  the 
bee  does  sting  its  enemy.  I  did  not  find  inflamma- 
tion. Thus  we  must  believe  that  the  throat  is  proof 
against  the  venom  of  the  bee. 

During  the  last  of  May,  while  visiting  at  my 
brother  s,  we  saw  many  bees  captured  by  king- 
birds. The  bird  would  fly  from  some  perch,  cap- 
ture a  bee,  and  then  fly  back  to  the  perch  and  swal- 
low the  prize.  Bertie,  my  little  boy,  shot  one  of  the 
birds,  and  found  several  worker-bees,  not  drones, 
in  the  bird's  stomach.  Who  shall  determine,  in  this 
case,  whether  or  not  the  bird  is  stung?  We  shall 
try  to  the  coming  summer.  A.  J.  Cook. 

Agricultural  College,  Mich.,  Oct.  19,  1886. 

We  are  very  much  obliged  indeed,  friend 
C,  for  the  facts  you  give  us  in  the  above.  1 
do  believe  it  is  a  Christian  duty  to  teach  our 
children  not  to  fear  toads  ;  and,  can't  I  add, 
even  snakes?  I  find  it  almost  impossible  to 
keep  our  boys  from  killing  almost  every 
striped  snake  they  find  on  our  grounds  ;  and 
since  I  have  begun  to  get  somewhat  ac- 
quainted with  them.  I  confess  I  rather  like 
to  see  them  gliding  about  so  noiselessly. 
Should  we  not  all  learn  to  go  slow  in  judging 
hastily  these  neighbors  around  us— the  dumb 
neighbors  as  well  as  those  that  can  talk 
and  reason? 

 —a    ■  ^  

SHIPPING  EARLY  QUEENS  FROM  THE 
SOUTH. 

DO  BEES  HEAK  ? 

K.  BRUBAKER,  on  page  481,  Avrites  very  dis- 
paragingly of  getting  queens  early  In  the 
season.  He  says  he  has  never  been  able  to 
do  it  earlier  than  he  could  do  it  himself. 
Well,  I  think  the  reason  is  this:  He  orders 
(and  so  does  almost  every  one  else)  of  the  "  exten- 
sive breeders"  of  the  South.  Those  who  are  well 
advertised  have  a  large  number  of  customers,  and 
have  had  for  several  years  'past,  and  are  most 
imyminently  known  as  Southern  breeders,  and  con- 
sequently they  receive  all,  or  nearly  all,  orders 
made  to  the  South  for  queens— more  than  they  can 
fill  by  June  1st,  probably,  in  most  instances,  while 
the  beginner  gets  but  few  orders,  and  has  many 
more  queens  than  he  gets  ordei'S  for— just  as  good 
queens,  too,  as  those  sent  out  by  the  "  extensive 
breeders  "of  the  South.  I  think  if  parties  want- 
ing queens  early  will  act  on  this  suggestion,  they 
will  be  much  more  likely^, to.  get  them.  As  to 
sending  queens  from  the  South  to  the  North, 
early  and  late  in  the  season,  I  can  say  this:  In 
1885,  March  10,  1  mailed  H.  H.  Peters,  Leighton, 
Pa.,  a  queen  that  was  safely  delivered  [on  the  6th 
day  fvfter  mailing-.    It  snowed  and  sleeted  heavily 
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on  the  11th  here  in  North  Carolina,  the  day  after  it 
started.  I  also  sent  queens  the  same  spring  to  Ne- 
braska, April  4;  arrived  all  rig-ht;  to  K.  L.  Taj-lor, 
Lapeor,  Mich.,  March  28.  5  queens;  thej'  also  arrived 
safely.  This  spring- 1  mailed  queens  to  Ohio,  April 
IT;  Canada,  April  25;  New  York,  April  17th;  all  ar- 
rived safely.  - 1  see  no  reason  w  hy  queens  can't  be 
mailed  safely  to  almost  any  point  in  the  U.  S.  after 
April  15th  any  year.  I  for  one  have,  and  will  do  it 
ag-ain,  if  It  be  the  Lord's  will. 

Out  of  66  hives,  spring-  count,  I  put  sections  on 
only  3,  the  others  being-  run  for  bees  and  queens, 
for  sale.  One  of  these  yielded  me  20  lbs.  of  nice 
capped  honey.  May  20;  sections,  tilled  and  capped, 
were  taken  off  the  other  two.  May  2-1:.  The  honey- 
How  for  this  section  began  April  26th,  and  closed 
May  25th  last  spring-. 

•JONES  ENTK.\XCE-GUARDS. 

These  will  not  always  confine  queens.  I  had  a 
swarm  issue  this  spring  that  had  a  guard  over  the 
entrance.   It  confines  drones  all  right. 

DO  BEES  HEAR  ? 

If  not,  why  do  they  set  up  the  call  that  they  give 
when  hiving,  just  as  soon  as  they  decide  to  accept 
the  proffered  home,  and  begin  to  enter  it  ?  Is  it 
natural  that  any  thing  which  has  no  hearing-  should 
be  endowed  with  a  voice— a8  a  rule,  such  as  bees, 
for  instance  ?  Of  what  eftect  to  them  would  it  be 
Avithout  the  benefit  of  heariTig  one  another  ?  How 
do  they  locate  the  hum  of  bees  when  robbing  one 
another,  and  come  in  numbers  so  quick,  if  they 
can't  hear?  Abbott  L.  Swinsox,  71—72. 

Goldsboro,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  C. 

Eriend  S.,  it  seems  to  me  the  evidence  is 
pretty  strong  that  bees  do  hear.— A^erj'  lil^e- 
ly  you  are  right  about  getting  early  queens 
from  the  South  ;  but  there  is  this  one  thing 
very  certain  :  the  man  who  has  a  supply  on 
hand,  ready  to  fill  orders  in  March  and 
April ,  will  have  a  wonderful  business  when 
people  get  to  find  it  out.    See  page  805, 1886. 


NOT  ABOUT  BEES. 


DK.   MILLER  TELLS    OF   HIS   VISIT   TO   THE  HOME 
<^F  THE  HONEY-BEES. 

tFTER  making  a  visit  to  mj^  old  mother  in 
Pennsylvania,  I  started  to  the  N.  A.  Con- 
vention at  Indianapolis,  and  stopped  on  my 
way  at  Medina.  1  suspect  many  of  the  readers 
of  Gleanings  would  like  to  know  some- 
thing about  Mr.  Root  at  his  own  home,  for  I  find 
my  own  family  have  been  very  much  interested  in 
hearing-  about  it.  Since  I  was  at  Medina  before, 
he  has  got  into  his  new  house,  and  I  was  delighted 
to  find  such  an  elegant  home.  My  own  home  is  of 
a  more  common  sort,  and  the  surroundings  by  no 
means  such  as  I  would  have  if  I  Avere  in  a  more 
money-making  business;  but  I  do  enjoy  seeing  my 
friends  have  nice  things.  I  remember  but  two 
things  that  I  wanted  to  see  different  about  Mr. 
Root's  house.  I  wanted  to  see  the  fine  brick  Avails 
coA-ered  Avith  Ampdopsis  VcitcJiii,  and  perhaps  he 
may  j'et  start  some  plants  of  this  grand  climber, 
for  it  takes  some  time  for  it  to  grow.  There  is,  in 
the  minds  of  some,  a  prejudice  against  this  class 
of  plants,  Avhich  is,  I  think,  not  Avell  founded.  They 
think  that  the  A'ines  keep  the  brick  Avails  damp,  and 
thus  hasten  their  decay.  If  they  did  do  so,  their 
great  beauty  would  b.e  a  considerable  compensa- 


tion. But  I  think  it  quite  possible  that  the  re- 
verse is  the  truth.  The  close  foliage  makes  a  dense 
coA-ering,  Avhich  protects  the  wall  against  the  in- 
jurious heat  of  the  sun  and  the  beating  rains,  and 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  little  feet  by  Avhich  the 
plant  attaches  itself  to  the  bricks  serve  to  some  ex- 
tent as  roots,  and  draAv  moisture  from  the  Avail. 
The  other  thing  Avas  this:  As  I  went  up  to  ray 
bedroom  I  passed  through  a  hall  having  a  floor  of 
wood  of  natural  color,  and  up  a  flight  of  staii-s,  if  I 
remember  rightli',  of  ash,  finished  in  natural  color, 
and  the  good  taste  Avas  shoAvn  to  haA-e  no  carpet 
to  hide  this  beautifully  finished  Avood :  then  on 
coming  to  my  bedroom  the  first  thing  that  met  my 
eyes  Avas  a  door,  one  side  of  Avhich,  instead  of 
showing  the  natural  grain  of  the  Avood,  Avas  coA-er- 
ed  OA^er  Avith  paint,  and  then  the  attempt  Avas 
made  to  imitate  the  natural  grain  bj-  graining 
with  paint.  That  riled  me.  To  the  educated  eye, 
the  plainest  grain  of  even  pine  Avood  is  preferable 
to  the  best  graining;  and  in  this  case  it  could  hard- 
ly haA-e  been  because  the  door  Avas  made  of  pine, 
for  in  the  very  same  room  the  beautiful  inside 
shutters  Avere  nothing  in  the  Avorld  but  plain  pine 
finished  natural  color.  I  hardly  see  why  people 
will  persist  in  getting  up  these  shams  in  the  Avay  of 
graining,  Avhen  the  genuine  grain  of  the  plainest 
kind  of  Avood,  finished  in  the  cheapest  manner, 
looks  so  much  better.  Besides,  when  the  graining 
is  marred  or  knocked  oft',  there  is  nothing  left  but 
to  eoA'er  it  all  over  again;  whereas,  the  natural 
grain  can  not  be  knocked  off;  and  Avhen  marred  it 
can  easily  be  brightened  up  again.  So  far  as  I 
could  judge,  the  grounds  about  the  house  are  laid 
out  very  nicelj',  although,  of  course,  the  trees  and 
shrubberj'  haAe  not  had  time  yet  to  attain  any 
great  size. 

I  Avas  a  little  disappointed,  Avhen  I  asked  about 
some  of  the  things  planted  on  the  laAvn,  to  be  told 
that  the  gardener  could  tell  me  all  about  them.  I 
thought  it  was  Mr.  Root's  business  to  know  all 
about  them  himself,  so  as  to  enjoy  them.  But 
Avhen  I  passed  beyond  these  grounds  to  the  mar- 
ket-garden he  could  answer  all  my  questions,  and 
many  that  I  didn't  ask.  And,  oh  what  groAA-thl 
But  when  I  pushed  my  foot  through  the  finely 
puh  erized  loam  I  didn't  Avonder.  Things  couldn't 
help  but  groAv  in  such  soil.  On  this  ground,  stand 
still  a  few  majestic  maples,  gorgeous  in  their  rich 
autumn  dress,  Avhich  Mr.  Root  thinks  must  giAc 
Avay  for  more  garden  stuff.  I  hope  the  women- 
folks, Avith  their  natural  loA-e  for  the  beautiful, 
will  enter  so  earnest  a  protest  against  such  ruth- 
less vandalism  that  Mr.  Root  Avill  be  compelled  to 
stay  his  hand. 

I  Avill  not  attempt  to  describe  the  great  factory 
and  the  many  happy  faces  I  saAv  there.  The 
lunch-i'oom  is  quite  an  institution;  and  with  its 
clean  and  well-cooked  food  it  is  no  great  Avonder  it 
should  have  an  extensive  patronage  from  others 
besides  those  in  the  immediate  A-icinitj-.  Mr.  Root 
has  adopted  the  sensible  and  humane  plan  of 
having  his  familj-  take  dinner  and  supper  some- 
times, if  not  alAvays,  at  the  lunch-room.  While  he 
Avas  eating  dinner,  some  one  came  and  told  him 
that  a  customer  Avanted  some  celery,  and  there 
was  none  at  the  store.  In  a  little  Avhile  Mr.  Root 
finished  his  dinner  and  started  for  the  celery-patch, 
perhaps  an  eighth  of  a  mile  distant.  I  folloAved, 
puffing,  after,  for  Mr.  Root  is  great  on  a  tramp, 
and  I  am  getting  pretty  fat.   Soon  he  came  to  the 
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long-  rows  of  celery,  beautiful  to  look  at,  but  not 
so  nice  to  straddle  over;  but  I  straddled  after  him, 
although  there  seemed  some  little  danger  of  being 
split  in  two  thereby.  To  my  relief,  after  strad- 
dling two  or  three  rows  he  stepped  on  the  summit  of 
the  others  with  something  like  an  apology  in  an 
undertone  for  so  doing.  Then  with  a  spading-fork 
he  dug  up  the  celery,  trimmed  off  the  roots,  went 
and  washed  it  at  the  pump,  took  it  to  the  store, 
and,  after  weighing,  got  ten  cents  for  it— hardlj' 
half  the  price  I  have  seen  the  same  amount  sold 
for.  I  said,  "Whj' didn't  you  let  somebody' else  do 
this?" 

He  i-eplied,  "The  boys  were  not  through  dinner 
yet,  and  I  didn't  like  to  ask  them." 

"Then  let  the  customer  wait,"  said  T. 

I  don't  remember  exactly  what  answer  he  made. 
As  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  publisher  of 
Gleanings,  (for  have  we  not  all  a  kind  of  propri- 
etorship in  Gleanings  and  its  founder?)  I  pro- 
test against  his  frittering  away  his  time  in  things 
of  this  kind  that  could  be  done  just  as  well  without 
him,  and  wherein  his  time  will  not  net  him  more 
than  perhaps  50  cents  a  day.  It  would  be  better  for 
Mr.  Root  and  the  world  at  large  if  he  would  get  it 
into  his  restless  head  that  it  is  his  religious  duty 
to  cultivate  a  little  wholesome  laziness,  and  save 
himself  for  a  longer  life  instead  of  being  cut  off  in 
the  midst  of  his  usefulness.  I  am  vei-y  glad  to 
believe  that  in  his  son  and  son-in-law  he  has  very 
Avorthy  assistants.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  Ernest 
bids  fair,  with  his  candid  Avay  of  viewing  things, 
and  his  keen  habits  of  observation,  to  make  a 
better  bee-keeper  than  even  his  father  was.  If  it 
were  not  for  trenching  on  private  ground,  I  should 
like  to  speak  of  Mr.  Root's  matronly  wife  and  in- 
teresting family,  but  I  forbear.  I  said  to  little 
Huber  (he's  a  regular  pei-petual  motion),  "We  have 
two  cows  at  our  house."  He  promptly  replied, 
"  Fudge:  Uncle  Hen  has  more  than  that." 

One  of  the  last  things  I  saw  as  I  took  my  way  to 
the  station  was  one  of  the  i?4.00  wheelbarrows.  I 
stopped  to  examine  it  carefully  and  admire  its 
beautiful  appearance  as  well  as  nice  construction, 
and  between  you  and  me  it's  better  than  my  cheap 
one;  but  I  wouldn't  gratify  Mr.  Root  by  sajing  so. 

Marengo,  111.,  Oct.  19, 1886.  C.  C.  Miller. 

Friend  M.,  I  want  to  protest  a  little.  You 
do  not  understand  me,  and  nobody  seems  to 
understand  me,  unless  it  is  my  good  friend 
Mrs.  Cliaddock.  It  won't  wear  me  out  at 
all  to  get  out  in  the  lots  after  celery ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  am,  almost  all  day  long,  wanting 
some  excuse  for  tramping  out  over  the  lots, 
and  especially  during  this  beautiful  fall 
weather.  If  somebody  should  come  for  tifty 
dollars'  worth  of  chaft"  hives,  you  would  not 
see  me  budge  an  inch ;  but  if  he  were  in  a 
great  hurry,  and  anxious  to  get  away  at  the 
very  earliest  possible  moment,  John  and 
Bert  and  Mr.  Horn,  and  may  be  some  more 
of  them,  would  go  without  their  dinners  en- 
tirely to  help  him  off— I  am  sure  they  would. 
Xow,  celery-growing  is  one  of  my  latest  hob- 
bies ;  and  they  all  know  that,  if  somebody 
should  come  and  want  live  cents'  worth  of 
celery  I  should  just  be  delighted  at  the 
chance  of  getting  it  for  him.  Why,  I  would 
take  oft"  my  hat,  make  my  best  bow,  and  in- 
vite him  to  go  down  into  the  held,  if  he 
looked  as  if  he  could  tramp;  and  instead 
of  being  worn  cut  by  exercise,  1  should  get 


a  new  lease  of  life.  When  the  weather  is 
fine,  and  things  are  growing  nicely,  I  am 
generally  in  such  a  hurry  to  get  out  into  the 
fields  I  finish  my  dinner  before  any  of  the 
rest.  During  this  dry  fall  Aveather  we  are 
engaged  in  introducing  the  -'Xew  Agricul- 
ture down  in  the  creek  bottoms.  We  have 
routed  the  frogs,  and  the  rich  dark  muck, 
in  the  bottom  of  tlie  lioles  formed  by  the  old 
creek-bed,  shovels  out  just  as  nice  as  can  be. 
Then  we  take  a  horse  and  slone-boat.  and 
gather  all  the  stones  and  rubbish  that  can 
be  found  anywhere  in  the  neigliborhood.  to 
fill  these  reservoirs.  Another  thing  I  enjoy 
down  in  the  fields  is  getting  ac(]uainted 
with  my  brood  of  Light  Brahmas.  They 
now  roam  over  the  greater  part  of  our  18 
acres ;  and  when  they  see  me  down  there 
they  know  there  is  going  to  be  some  fun  and 
something  gootl  to  eat. — In  regard  to  tlie 
real  wood  itself,  instead  of  the  most  artistic 
graining,  I  am  with  you  exactly.  When  I 
build  another  house  it  shall  all  'be  natural 
wood.  Our  painter  said  he  could  make 
graining  that  would  never  crack  and  peel 
off;  but  there  is  one  of  the  doors  that  is  so 
cracked  up  that  it  looks  ••  awful already.— 
The  reason  wliy  I  could  not  give  you  'the 
names  of  the  plants  in  the  dooryard'was  be- 
cause I  can  not  encumber  my  rnind  with  so 
much.  For  instance,  the  names  of  the 
greater  part  of  them  are  like  the  plant  you 
mention  —  AmyjelopHh  Veitchii.  Xow,  if 
plants  with  such  names  as  these  opened  up 
an  opportunity  of  teaching  people  who  are 
out  of  work  how  to  make  a  livelihood  right 
at  home  in  their  own  gardens,  as  does  celery 
culture,  then  I  might  love  to  go  into  it. 
Just  now  I  am  heart  and  soul  engaged  in 
the  work  of  telling  people  what  to  do,  and 
how  to  he  happy  while  doing  it. 


STEALING  PROPOLIS,  ETC. 

HOW  TO   GET     SIX    GALLONS   Ofc^  HOKEV    FROM  A 
FOUU-GALLOX  KEG. 

y  PLACED  a  number  of  old  rotten  hives  under 
the  shade  of  a  cherry-tree  in  the  apiarj',  in 
order  that  the  bees  engaged  in  that  particular 
'^''^  line  of  business  might,  instead  of  a  trip  a  mile 
or  more  to  the  gum  swamp,  help  themselves  to 
the  large  supply  of  propolis  which  lined  the  cracks 
and  crevices  of  the  hive;  and  seeing  a  number  at 
work  a  few  days  since,  I  closely  \Vatched  the 
modus  oijcmndi  of  obtaining  and  placing  it  on 
their  so-called  baskets.  The  particles  bitten  oil" 
are  passed  alternately  to  one  and  the  other,  and 
the  amount  apparently  deposited  on  each  is  kept 
as  equal  as  if  Aveighed  and  measured  with  math- 
ematical precision.  On  the  wing,  I  suppose  their 
line  of  flight  would  be  uneven  if  a  greater  weight 
were  placed  on  either  side,  or  only  one  basket 
were  loaded.  Like  Cowper's  unwilling  race-rider, 
the  same  weight  was  placed  on  either  side  to  make 
the  balance  true. 

bees   STEAIylNG  FUOM  EACH  OTHER. 

Hundreds  of  times  I  have  noticed  bees  robbing, 
or  stealing  honey;  but  they  are  not  confined  to 
this  particular  article,  for  I  saw  an  unusual  theft 
perpetrated.  A  bee  alighted  v/here  there  were 
several  others  at  work,  and  at  once  commenced  to 
nibble  away  at  the  hard  mass,  but  Avithout  success, 
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and,   raiSiiig'   its    bead,  stood    motionless   for    a  i 
moment,  seemingly  in  deep  thought.    A  bee  near  | 
hy,  and  just  ahead,  whom  she  was  eyeing,  had  near-  ! 
ly  obtained  a  load  of  the  wax,  and  was  turning- 
round   and  round  with  head  down,  pulling-  at  a 
small  particle,  nearlj-  detached   from   the  mass, 
when  suddenly,  and  as  quick  as  thought,  she  seized  | 
one  of  the  basket-loads,  and,  with  mandibles  and 
fore  legs,  tore  it  from  the  basket  of  the  industrious  I 
worker,  and  appropriated  it  to  her  own  use.   The  j 
thoug-ht  occurred  to  me,  "Did  they  belong-  to  the 
same  colony?"   If  it  is  the  queen  that  imparts  the 
peculiar  scent  whereby  each   worker  recog-nizes  I 
the  inmates  of  that  family,  would  it  not  be  remark- 
able that  this  scent  is  retained  for  hours,  on  the 
body  of  workers  in  the  sun  and  \vind,  and  continue 
after  contact  with,  r.nd  frequently  enveloped  in, 
highly  scented  blooms? 

BEES  SHEDDING. 

Something-  new  I  learned  lately;  and  as  a  new 
edition  of  your  A  B  C  is  frequently  issued,  with 
changes  of  old  and  the  addition  of  new  matter,  I 
contribute  it  for  the  enlightenment  of  your  readers. 
On  a  visit  this  spring-  to  a  man  living-  10  or  miles 
from  me  in  the  hills,  and  who  wished  to  sell  his 
bees,  I  learned  something  new.   His  bees  were  in 
plain  board  hives,  with  cross-sticks  through  the  | 
middle,  and  placed  at  convenient  points  about  the  j 
yai'd,  under  trees  and  bushes.   He  knew  as  little 
about  bees   as  he  did  of  comets  and  the  other  | 
heavenly  bodies,  and  measured  the  knowledg-e  of  | 
others  on  this  and  kindred  subjects  by  his  own 
meager  supply.   He  was  at  my  side  as  I  examined 
the  g-ums  as  best  I  could,  making  remarks  as  to  its 
condition   at   each   inspection.     Turning-  a  hive 
bottom  upward  (a  colony  of  hybrids),  I  said  to  him, 
"  Some  of  the  bees  in  this  hive  are  very  pretty,  and  ' 
finely  marked.   They  are  beautiful."  | 

•'  Yes,"  he  said,  veiy  seriously  and  impressivelj",  j 
"  you  will  find  that  all  my  bees  will  be  as  fine  as  ' 
these  when  they  all  shed  off  in  the  spring."  | 

I  made  no  answer  to  this  unpublished  informa-  I 
tiou;  but  as  we  traded,  it  occurred  to  me  that  he  j 
thought  this  was  the  nail  that  drove  the  trade  and  j 
induced  me  to  take  the  bees,  that  all  the  bees  j 
would  be  finer-looking  when  they  "  shed  off' "  in  the  ! 
spring.    You  have  noticed  old  bees  shed  off,  or 
that  had  rubbed  oft'  the  hairs,  or  fuzz,  of  their 
bodies  (thorax)  passing  between  the  combs,  and  in 
various    other  ways;   but  this   shedding,  as  the 
horse,  cow,  and  other  animals,  will  be  an  entirelj- 
new  idea  to  you. 

BEES  PACKING. 

Esquire  D.  and  a  neighbor  wei-e  discussing  the 
productiveness  of  swarms  hived  in  different  ways 
and  at  different  times,  when  his  neighbor,  becom- 
ing very  enthusiastic  in  praise  of  a  swarm  placed 
the  5'ear  before  in  a  4  gallon  keg,  said,  "They  went 
to  work— never  saw  bees  do  better,  and  the  first 
time  I  robbed  it  I  took  six  gallons  of  nice  strained 
honey." 

"  How's  that?  "  inquired  the  "squire?  "You  hived 
them  in  a  •i-gallon  keg,  and  took  6  gallons  of  honej' 
from  them?  That  don't  seem  possible." 

"Well,  the  fact  is,  it  don't  look  possible,  and 
wouldn't  be  with  anything  but  bees;  but  you 
must  remember  they  are  the  beatingest  things 
on  earth  to  pack.  We  took  6  gallons  of  nice  honey."  , 

Murfreesboro,  Tenn.  W.  P.  Hendehson.  j 

Eriend  H.,  the  fact  you  give  us  about  bees  I 
stealing  from  each  other's  legs  is  something  | 


quite  new.  You  ask  if  they  belonged  to  the 
same  colony.  Xow,  perhaps  you  may  think 
I  have  got  a  little  wild  when  I  say  that  re- 
cent observations  convince  me  more  and 
more  that  bees  do  not  recognize  each  other 
by  scent,  but  by  actions  and  behavior.  I 
have  seen  a  nucleus  made  up  of  bees  from 
three  or  four  different  colonies,  that  would, 
in  just  a  few  hours,  defend  themselves  from 
robbers  as  perfectly  as  any  old  colony  ;  and  it 
ismy  belief  that  they  would  have  repelled  rob- 
bing bees  from  the  same  colony  they  had  been 
taken  from  but  a  few  liours  before.  The 
scent  may  have  something  to  do  with  it; 
but  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  only  a  small  fac- 
tor, even  if  it  has  any  thing  to  do  with  it  at 
all.  If  this  is  true  when  "bees  meet  each 
other  in  the  fields,  they  have  no  means  of  tell- 
ing whetlier  they  are  from  the  same  colony 
or  not. 


FROM    DIFFERENT  FIELDS. 


CAN  MELILOT  BE  USED  FOR  PASTURAGE? 

J'S  melilot,  or  sweet  clover,  good  for  hay  or  feed 
[  for  stock  in  any  shape?  Jf  so,  do  you  think  it 
I  will  pay  to  raise  it  for  that  purpose?  Will 
'  stock  eat  it  as  they  would  rye  or  any  other 
grass?  A  friend  of  mine  has  a  piece  of  land 
which  he  would  like  to  seed  in  some  kind  of  hardy 
clover  for  pasture,  and  I  think  melilot  is  about  the 
only  variety  which  will  stand  our  climate,  as  it  is 
subject  to  drought.  My  bees  are  swarming  again. 
Hives  are  full  of  brood,  some  even  in  the  sections. 
In  some  cases  I  find  16  frames  full  of  brood;  no 
honey  in  lower  frames;  just  about  two  inches  along 
top-bars  of  upper.  I  am  using  eight-frame  Simp, 
hives.  What  shall  I  do  with  them?  M.  Broers. 
Gonzales,  Texas,  Sept.  37, 1886. 
Melilot  has  been  used  to  some  extent  for 
pasturage,  but  stock  will  rarely  eat  it  if 
they  can  get  any  thing  else.  There  is  a  par- 
ticular stage  in  its  growth,  say  when  it  is 
one  foot  or  eight  inches  high,  that  the  stalks 
are  tender,  and  much  like  ordinary  clover. 
At  just  this  stage,  some  horses  and  cattle 
will  eat  it  with  avidity.  As  a  rule,  howev- 
er, it  has  been  abandoned  as  a  forage  plant. 

LEAVES  FOR  PACKING;  OTHER  MATTERS. 

I  have  just  about  finished  packing  my  bees,  leav- 
ing them  on  their  summer  stands.  I  have  used  for- 
est-leaves, and  believe  them  decidedly  preferable  to 
chaff  or  straw,  inasmuch  as  they  will  not  entice  the 
mice.  Chaff  or  straw  usuallj'  has  more  or  less 
grain  mixed  through  it,  and,  of  course,  this  is  most 
inviting  to  the  little  fellows. 

As  I  take  a  retrospective  view  of  things,  a  few 
points  come  up  which  I  feel  like  mentioning.  I 
have  wondered  if  others  have  been  through  what  I 
have  in  introducing  queens.  In  one  instance,  up- 
on removing  the  lid  at  the  time  a  queen  was  emerg- 
ing, to  my  surprise  she  immediately  took  wing.  I 
was  fortunate  enough  to  catch  her,  however,  at  the 
first  grasp.  At  another  time  I  selected  eggs  from  a 
fine  queen  from  which  to  rear  a  queen  for  a  colony 
that  had  repeatedly  rejected  the  queens  I  had  sought 
to  introduce.  The  time  of  exit  for  the  queen,  from 
egg,  had  come,  so    went  to  see  her  swing  open  her 
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portal;  and,  what  was  my  astonishment  to  tind  her 
making-  her  way  out  at  the  base  of  the  cell— a  long- 
fine  one!  Well,  I  thought,  what  kind  of  a  queen  is 
this?  and  as  I  could  not  brook  delay  I  used  my  pen- 
knife to  emancipate  her  "royal  hig-hness,"  and  out 
came— a  majestic  graceful  form?  No;  a  flirting-, 
mincing  Avorker.  Of  course,  I  had  read  of  such 
things,  hut  this  w?.s  my  first  experience.  T  want  tf) 
add,  this  colony  has  a  queen  now  that  is  still  laying-, 
in  spite  of  the  cold  days  and  nig-hts. 

240  LBS.  OF  EXTRACTED  Hf)NEy  I'ER  COLONY. 

My  bees  have  averag-ed  me  240  lbs.  to  the  colony 
(spring-  count).  I  have  extracted  most  of  my  honey, 
and  marketed  it,  in  a  clear  white-glass  jar,  manu- 
factured by  the  Independent  Glass  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  Pints  cost  only  $8.50  per  g-ross.  They  hold 
lbs.  I  notice  Mason  is  making  a  flLnt  jar  now.  The 
old  Mason  jar,  with  the  green  tinge,  was  not  a  desir 
able  receptacle,  as  it  gave  the  honey  a  bad  appeai-- 
ajice.  The  jars  I  speak  of  have  a  glass  top  which 
screws  down  upon  a  rubber.  With  all,  they  make  a 
very  nice  and  attractive  parcel.  I  have  received 
iiO  cts.  for  every  jar,  so  you  see  my  bees  have 
brought  me  in  roundly.  In  all  this  I  remember 
Him  who  is  the  source  and  measure  of  all  God's 
goodness,  and  I  send  up  most  gratefully  the  in- 
cense of  praise.  Frank  C.  T^lount. 

Lawndale,  111.,  Oct.  16, 1886. 

Friend  B.,  I  have  never  thought  of  the 
reason  you  give  for  preferring  leaves  to  any 
thing  else  for  packing ;  namely,  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  leaves  that  mice  would 
want ;  and  I  believe  reports  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  there  is  no  better  absorbent  known 
than  forest-leaves.  By  the  way,  forest- 
leaves  are  coming  much  in  favor,  not  only 
for  protection,  but  as  a  fertilizing  material, 
and  to  make  hard  clay  soils  light  and  fria- 
ble.— There  is  another  advantage  in  using 
fruit-jars  for  honey — they  are  always  worth 
to  the  purchaser  all  they  cost,  and  I  have 
many  times  wondered  why  they  were  not 
used  in  place  of  the  common  jars  and  bot- 
tles that  are  of  little  or  no  use  after  the  hon- 
ey is  consumed.  Jars  made  of  ilint  glass 
are  rapidly  coming  into  favor. 

CAN  A  BLACK   QUEEN  BE  THE    MOTHER  OF  A  PURE 
ITALIAN  QUEEN  AND  OF  A  BLACK  QUEEN? 

What  is  it?  Well,  I  am  going  to  leave  it  for  you 
to  name  for  me.  I  have  invited  all  my  bee-keeping 
friends  here  in  New  Bedford  to  see  a  queen  I  raised 
this  year,  the  last  of  June.  They  say  they  think  I 
have  a  curiositj'.  In  the  fii'St  place  I  had  a  black 
queen  in  a  swarm  that  came  to  me  two  years  ago, 
and  1  hived  it  June,  1884.  Last  May  she  cast  a 
swarm  the  24th,  25th,  and  26th,  with  Alley's  queen- 
trap  attached  to  the  entrance.  The  swarm  went 
back  twice.  The  third  day  the  queen  got  hung  try- 
ing to  force  her  way  through  the  perforated  zinc, 
and,  as  a  result,  died.  I  felt  sorry,  lor  she  had  been 
a  very  pi-ofitable  queen.  She  left  one  queen  hatch- 
ed, one  still  in  the  cell.  May  28th  I  divided  the  colo- 
ny. I  liberated  the  confined  queen,  and  let  her  run 
with  one-half  the  bees.  I  put  the  liberated  queen 
and  the  second  half  into  another  hive.  No.  1  has  a 
black  queen;  has  filled  both  the  upper  and  lower 
stories  with  bees,  and  I  shall  get  some  surplus  from 
them.  No.  2  has  a  queen,  large  and  prolific,  with 
three  distinct  yellow  bands,  and  is  as  handsome  as 
any  one  wants  to  look  at.  I  have  six  hives,  all  ftal- 
ans  save  one.   1  closed  the  hybrid  drones  in  until 


after  she  Avas  fertilized.  Her  young  bees  have 
been  examined  by  the  best  judge  I  can  get  here, 
and  not  the  least  trace  of  hybrid  can  be  found  in 
the  hive,  all  the  old  ones  having  died  out. 

July  21st  I  took  a  small  handful  of  bees  and  gave 
them  two  frames  of  brood,  one  with  eggs.  They 
raised  a  queen,  which  was  purelj'  mated.  When 
the  queen  was  laying  I  gave  her  bees  a  frame  of 
brood,  and  another  partly  filled  with  empty  comb. 
August  21st  she  had  four  frames  well  covered  with 
bees  and  brood.  Two  days  ago  I  gave  them  one  more 
frame  of  empty  comb,  with  3  or  4  lbs.  of  sealed  hon- 
ej',  and  one  frame  of  I'dn.  They  have  six  frames 
now,  and  a  i)rospect  of  doing  well.  This  is  mj'  first 
nucleus.  If  I  can  get  them  to  co\  ei-  six  frames  I 
can  carry  them  through  the  winter  all  right,  and 
have  a  good  start  in  the  spring.  1  think  a  great 
deal  of  fall  queens. 

What  is  a  pound  of  new  comb  worth  when  the 
selling  price  of  honey  is  25  cts.  per  lb.,  and  50  lbs.  is 
considered  a  good  yield  per  hive? 

New  Bedford,  Mass.  ('has.  L.  Eldridoe. 

I  think  the  queen  you  mention,  with  three 
distinct  yellow  bands,  is,  without  question, 
at  least  partly  black  blood  ;  and  having  met 
an  Italian  drone  it  is  nothing  strange  that 
her  worker-bees  are  all  of  them  well  marked. 
No  doubt  many  queens  have  been  pronounc- 
ed full  blood  whose  worker-bees  were  one- 
fourth  or  more  black  bees  ;  and.  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  many  have,  very  likely,  been  pro- 
nounced hybrid  that  were  full-blood  Italian. 
The  reason  why  the  two  queens,  although 
from  the  same  mother,  have  given  queens  so 
unlike,  is  probably  in  a  line  with  the  fact 
that  many  Italian  queens,  after  having  met 
a  black  drone,  produce  worker -progeny, 
some  black,  some  three-banded,  and  some 
apparently  hybrid. — Your  concluding  query, 
I  presume,  refers  to  the  value  per  pound  of 
new  white  comb  to  fit  into  section  boxes. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  additional  trouble  of 
fastening  in  these  pieces  of  white  comb, 
compared  with  putting  in  foundation,  I 
shoidd  think  they  might  be  worth  SI. 00  per 
pound,  or  even  more. 

MAKING   hives   OF  PLASTER   OF  PARIS. 

I  see  that  John  Craycaft,  of  Altoona,  Orange 
Co.,  Florida,  has  got  started  on  this  road.  Why 
not  adopt  my  invention?  I  have  been  using 
cement  hives  for  six  years.  1  mold  mine 
out  of  plaster  of  Paris.  I  have  about  100  of 
them  in  use.  I  have  .some  that  I  have  wintered 
si.v  years  in  succession.  They  are  warmer  in 
winter  and  cooler  in  summer;  are  moth-proof  as 
well  as  robber-proof,  and  cheaper  than  any  wood- 
en hive  in  the  North.  The  lower  story  needs  to  be 
molded  large  enough  to  take  in  a  box  so  as  to 
leave  a  chamber  of  two  inches  all  around  and  un- 
der it  to  fill  with  chafl';  then  put  chaff'  on  top  of 
the  swarm.  They  will  winter  well  in  this  cold 
latitude.  In  the  South,  the  cement  is  all  that  is 
needed.  They  need  no  paint,  and  have  given  good 
satisfaction  where  tried.  They  can  be  molded  so 
as  to  fit  any  frame. 

I  started  in  the  spring  with  70  colonies,  and  in- 
creased to  120,  mostly  by  artificial  swarming.  I 
have  taken  2500  lbs.  of  extracted  and  1500  lbs.  of 
comb  honey  in  1-lb.  sections.  The  extracted  is 
selling  at  fl  cts.,  and  comb  12^2  cts.  The  season 
opened  up  as  well  as  I  ever  saw.   I  had  a  good 
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flow  until  the  drought  set  in,  which  was  about  the 
middle  of  May.  They  gathered  but  little  foul 
honej',  and  are  in  good  condition  for  wintering. 

New  Sharon,  la.,  Oct.  7,  1886.     George  Briggs. 

Xo  doubt,  friend  B..  plaster  of  Paris  will 
answer  excellently  for  bee-hives,  but  I  think 
most  of  us  woukrfind  it  more  expensive  in 
the  end,  aside  from  the  fact  that  it  is  so 
easily  injiired.  I  think  I  should  want  my 
hives  painted  for  looks,  if  for  nothing  more ; 
and  painted  plaster  of  Paris  looks  about  as 
unsightly  as  a  thing  can  well  look,  after  it 
gets  bumped  and  punched,  and  the  corners 
are  knocked  olt.   

A  queen's  love  for  her  old  home. 

Will  you  kindly  throw  a  little  light  on  a  small 
matter  that  puzzled  me  somewhat  in  my  bee-keep- 
ing this  summer,  and  that  seems  to  me  to  be  rather 
unusualy   I  give  you  an  extract  from  my  diary: 

Monday,  Aug.  2.  1  p.  m.— T  caught  and  killed  an 
old  queen  in  black  colony  x\0.  6.  At  the  same  time 
I  caught  and  caged  a  handsome,  young,  prolific  Ital- 
ian queen  in  colony  No.  4.  standing  about  twenty 
feet  north-east  from  No.  6,  both  hives  facing  south. 
I  put  the  caged  queon  on  top  of  the  frames  in  No.  6 
till  evening.  At  7  P.  M.  I  found  the  bees  quiet  about 
the  cage.  I  removed  the  di'onertrap  (Jones's), 
smoked  the  bees  and  let  the  queen  run  in  at  the  en- 
trance, according  to  J.  E.  Pond,  page  5.30.  I  replac- 
ed the  drone-trap,  and  thought  all  was  right.  Fri- 
day, Aug.  6,  I  examined  Italian  colony  No.  4,  and 
was  pleased  to  find  1.5  royal  cells  in  different  stages 
of  development.  Saturday  evening,  the  7th.  I  ex- 
amined black  No.  6,  to  see  if  my  young  Italian 
queen  was  all  right,  but  I  could  not  find  her.  Mon- 
day afternoon,  Aug.  0,  looking  over  Italian  No.  i,  I 
was  surprised  to  find  not  a  vestige  of  a  royal  cell 
left,  but  found  quite  a  number  of  royal  cells  start- 
ed in  black  No.  6.  Tuesday  morning,  the  10th,  with 
the  help  of  mj- son.  I  examined  Italian  No.  4,  and 
found  the  queen  back  in  her  own  family-  again  all 
right.  I  then  went  to  black  No.  6,  cut  out  all  royal 
cells,  and  gave  Italian  brood,  which  perhaps  I  might 
have  avoided,  as  I  found  very  young  larvj^?.  appar- 
ently from  eggs  left  by  the  young  queen.  About 
the  end  of  August  I  introduced  her  to  a  hybrid 
stock  in  the  same  way,  about  iO  feet  west.  She  was 
received,  and  remains  quiet.  F.  Cl.\re. 

L'Original,  Ont.,  Can.,  Sept.  27,  18S6. 

The  circumstance  you  relate  is  not  com- 
mon, yet  instances  of  similar  character  have 
appeared  in  Gleanings  at  different  times. 
As  the  queen  was.  I  should  judge,  fertilized 
in  Xo.  4.  she  had  no  difficulty,  after  leaving 
the  black  colony,  in  finding  her  old  home. 


difference  in  their  stores,  as  it  would  not  exceed 
60  feet  from  one  corner  of  my  apiary  to  the  other, 
and  all  had  natural  stores.  I  shall  start  this  winter 
with  25  colonies,  all  strong  in  bees  and  stores,  and 
hope  to  be  able   to  make  a  good  report  in  the 


spring. 

Corunna,  Mich.,  Sept.  27, 1886. 


Isaac  T.  Gould. 


A   VISIT  TO   M.   H.   HUNT'S  APIARY;  THE 
ADVANTAGES  OF  WINDBREAKS. 

On  the  13th  and  14th  of  the  present  month  I  made 
a  Visit  to  the  apiary  of  Mr.  M.  H.  Hunt,  of  Bell 
Branch,  and  was  so  jwell  pleased  with  his  manner 
of  handling  bees  and  honey  that  I  have  decided  to 
follow  his  mode  of  manipulation  until  I  am  certain 
that  I  have  found  something  better.  My  experi- 
ence in  wintering  in  single-walled  hives  is  decidedly 
in  favor  of  good  windbreaks.  Fourteen  colonies 
(9  weak,  5  strong),  with  good  packing  and  wind- 
break, all  came  through  in  good  condition;  of  10 
colonies,  all  strong  in  bees  and  stores,  with  good 
packing  and  no  windbreak,  12  died  before  spring- 
opened;  and  I  think  there  could  have  been  no 


DOES  DAMP  AIR  RISE  ? 

I  am  ever  so  much  pleased  with  those  bee- 
feeders.  As  soon  as  I  got  them  unpacked  I  had  to 
sell  some  of  them  to  my  neighbors  for  bread-pans 
and  custard-dishes,  and  I  don't  know  what  else 
they  were  going  to  use  them  for.  I  want  to  ask 
you  one  question:  Does  foul  or  damp  air  settle 
to  the  bottom  a  bee-house,  or  does  it  rise  to  the 
top?  This  question  I  have  never  got  solved. 
Almost  every  one  disagrees  on  it.  My  ventilator 
at  the  bottom  of  is  one  inch  in  diameter,  coming  up 
through  the  flour.  My  ventilator  at  the  top  is  a 
five-inch  pipe;  and  what  I  want  to  know  is,  how 
near  to  the  flour  does  my  upper  ventilation  need 
to  come  down?  Ben.j.  E.  Rice. 

Boscobel,  Wis.,  Oct.  4, 18SC. 

Friend  R.,  your  question  is  not  an  ea'sy 
!  one  to  answer.  Damp  air  is  certainly  light- 
er than  dry  air  at  the  same  temperature.  In 
''  a  bee-house,  however,  the  bees  warm  the 
j  air  at  the  same  time  that  they  dampen  it  by 
the  moisture  from  their  breath,  and  this 
j  damp  warm  air.  of  course,  rises,  and  would 
pass  out  of  the  ventilator  if  there  were  room 
I  enough  for  cold  air  to  come  up  through  the 
:  floor  and  take  its  place :  but  a  passage  one 
'\  inch  in  diameter  would  bv  no  means  admit 
I  of  this.  Where  the  tube  can  be  attached  to 
i  a  stovepipe,  so  as  to  get  up  a  considerable 
I  draft,  it  is  usually  run  down  to  witliin  a  few 
^  inches  of  the  floor,  that  it  may  draw  up  the 
i  cold  air  and  take  it  away.  In  this  case  it 
I  would  also  remove  any  carbonic  acid  that 
!  might  have  been  given  off  by  the  bees  and 
I  settled  at  the  bottom.  Carboiiic-acid  gas  is 
;  a  great  deal  heavier  than  common  air.  and 
I  sometimes  collects  over  the  bottom  of  the 
i  floor,  making  the  air  poisonous.  If  your 
j  ventilator  is  not  connected  with  a  chimney 
I  or  stovepipe,  I  would  have  it  reach  just 
1  through  the  ceiling. 

j  THE  HEDDON  HIVE. 

I  I  spent  a  day  at  the  convention  at  Indianapolis 
j  last  week,  and  was  very  much  interested  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  in  examining  the  various  articles  ex- 
j  hibited.  I  wanted  to  see  that  marvelous  hive  of 
Mr.  Heddon's.  It  is  a  beauty,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
will  suit  us  in  this  climate.  We  can  not  afford  to 
have  a  summer  hive  and  a  winter  hive.  We  must 
have  one  that  will  answer  for  both.  For  that  pur- 
pose we  must  have  a  chaff  hive.  I  see  no  way  of 
making  a  chaff  hive  out  of  the  Heddon  hive.  It 
may  be  very  fine  for  summer,  but  will  not  do  for 
wintering  on  the  summer  stands.  I  know  nothing 
better  than  your  chaff  hive  for  that  purpose.  I 
have  26  of  them  in  ray  apiary  now,  and  thej- work 


nicely.   The  only  objection  to  them  is,  that  they  are 


inconvenient  in  the  summer,  when  you  have  the  top 
part  full  of  wide  frames,  and  want  to  get  into  the 
lower  part.   How  do  you  manage  it?   What  is  the 
I  reason  you  can  not  construct  a  case  like  the  Hed- 
don surplus-case,  or  like  the  surplus-case  that  was 
i  on  the  hi%-e  exhibited  by  Bro.  Demaree,  and  have  it 
!  to  fit  into  your  chaff  liive,  so  you  could  lift  out  the 
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case,  sections  and  all,  at  one  time?  Can  not  such  a 
thing  be  made  so  it  will  work?        J.  H.  Louden. 
Blooming-ton,  Ind.,  Oct.  18,  1886. 

Friend  L.,  tlie  difficulty  of  getting  out  the 
lowei-  irciiiies  wlien  tlie  upper  ones  are  full 
of  sections  has  never  been  remedied;  that 
is,  there  has  never  been  a  remedy  suggested 
that  Ts  ill  not  make  the  hive  more  complicat- 
ed, and  more  troublesome  to  work  than  to 
have  it  as  it  is— at  least,  that  is  my  opinion. 
Of  course,  you  can  have  Ileddon  crates,  or 
crates  of  other  styles,  to  lift  out.  instead  of 
lifthig  out  the  wide  frames,  and  we  now 
make  them  with  crates  instead  of  wide 
frames  when  preferred  ;  but  you  will  find  it 
is  some  trouble  to  lift  a  couple  of  crates 
wheti  they  are  filled  with  honey,  and  put 
them  back  again.  The  difficulty,  however, 
is  not  so  very  great  as  might  be  imagined  ; 
for  few  honey-producers  are  in  the  habit  of 
disturbing  the  brood-nest  when  the  bees  are 
at  work  in  surplus-receptacles. 

A  FRAME  HIVE  PRECEDING  L ANGSTROTH'S. 

C.  H.  Lake,  of  Baltimore,  was  at  the  Elkton,  Md., 
Fair.  He,  among-  an  extensive  exhibit  there,  had 
the  effects  of  Colvin  in  the  apiarian  line,  and  made 
same  startling-  statements.  He  had  a  hive  present- 
ed by  Otto,  king-  of  Greece,  to  Mr.  Colvin,  in  use  in 
Greece  long-  before  Mr.  Langstroth's  invention  of 
the  "  frame."  This  hive  opened  on  one  side,  from 
which  "frames"  were  pushed  in  on  rabbets,  or 
cleats.  There  were  three  sets  of  frames,  of  about 
8  or  10  each,  above  each  other,  with  ?8-inch  space 
between  and  at  the  ends.  He  also  read  quotations 
from  old  manuscripts,  describing-  these  hives,  and 
also  showing-  that  separators  were  in  use  several 
centuries  ago.  If  any  of  this  is  new  to  you,  I  wish 
you  would  write  to  him  for  his  evidence,  or  go  and 
see  these  curiosities  and  papers. 

CHLOROFORM  WILL  CONQUER. 

I  have  had  a  hybrid  colony  queenless  for  more 
than  a  month,  which  has  resisted  all  the  methods 
of  introducing  queens  until  yesterdaj-.  Three  fine 
queens  have  been  killed,  after  prolonged  efforts 
with  each.  At  the  Elkton  Fair,  Mr.  Lake  had  an  al- 
bino queen-cell  to  hatch,  and  1  came  in  possession 
of  the  queen.  The  next  daj-  at  noon  I  presented 
the  same  to  this  hybrid  colony,  which  at  once  be- 
gan to  tear  her  to  pieces.  I  seized  and  caged  her. 
I  then  dropped  into  the  bottom  of  this  hive— a 
3-frame  nucleus,  about  one  teaspoonful  of  chloro- 
form; placed  the  queen  in,  and  closed  the  hive  up. 
I  waited  until  all  became  quiet— about  10  minutes, 
when,  on  looking  in,  a  good  share  of  the  bees  were 
on  the  bottom-board,  ana>sthetized.  I  found  the 
(lueen,  held  her  in  my  hand  until  she  could  walk 
around  pretty  well,  when  1  placed  her  on  a  comb, 
and  again  closed  up  the  hive  until  the  bees  wei-e 
well  recovered,  when  I  carried  the  colony  out  to  its 
old  location,  and  allowed  the  bees  out  to  enter. 
The  queen  to-day  is  all  right. 

S.  W.  Morrison,  M.  D. 

Oxford,  Pa.,  Oct.  11, 188G. 

AVe  are  fully  conversant  with  the  facts 
you  mention,  friend  M.,  and  I  believe  ]SIr. 
Langstroth  knew  all  about  it  after  his  frame 
and  hive  were  invented,  for  he  and  Mr.  Col- 
vin were  very  intimate  friends.  You  will 
notice  Mr.  Colvin 's  name  mentioned  several 
times  in  Mr.  Langstrotli's  book.  These 
Grecian  hives  were  never  made  practicable. 


i  and  the  simplicity  of  the  L.  frame  and  hive, 
compared  with  them,  is  what  gave  bee-keep- 
ing such  a  great  impetus  at  the  time  of 

j  friend  L.'s  invention.— The  matter  of  chlo- 
roform has  been  before  our  journals,  and 
has  been  a  good  deal  experimented  on. 
Sometimes  it  answers  nicely,  as  in  vour  case ; 
but  at  other  times  it  does  not."  1  do  not 
know  whether  anybody  uses  it  regularly  now 
for  introducing  queens  or  not. 

how   to    purify   extracted   honey  ;  HONEY 
IN  SODA-WATER. 

Can  you  tell  how  to  purify  extracted  honej-,  so 
there  will  not  be  any  sediment?  I  could  sell  all 
my  honey  at  a  good  figure  to  the  bottling-works 
in  Grand  Rapids,  for   making  a  flavoring  syrup 
for  soda-fountains,  but  they  fall  in  filtering  it  in 
any  way  so  that  it  will  be  clear.  They  tried,  but 
there  would  be  a  sediment  of  a  darkish  color  that 
spoiled  it  for  use.   This  is  a  matter  of  no  little  im- 
!  portauce  to  the  bee-fraternity,  as  it  would  make 
'[  quite  a  demand  for  honey,  and  that  to  make  a 
good  temperance  drink.    Perhaps  A.  J.  Cook  or 
others  could  answer  thi'ough  Gleanings. 
Grandville,  Mich.,  Oct.  9,  1886.       J.  S.  Warner. 
Eriend  W.,  straining  your  honey  through 
the  cheese-cloth  which  we  recommend  and 
i  sell  for  the  purpose,  we  think  will  remove 
j  every  thing  that  can  be  objectionable.  If 
your  honey  is  very  thick,  it  will  have  to  be 
j  warmed  to  pass  through  readily.    But  in 
I  case  this  straining  should  not  be  sufficient. 
■  you  can  filter  it  through  a  bag  made  of 
I  coarse  flannel.    The  particles  of  flannel  will 
I  catch  every  particle  of  the  finest  dust  that 
!  may  be  in  the  honey.   If  Prof.  Cook  has 
had  experience  in  straining  and  filtering 
honey,  we  should  be  very  glad  to  have  him 
tell  us  about  it. 

WHAT    RENT    SHOULD    BE    PAID   FOR   THE   USE  OF 
LAND  FOR  AN  APIARY? 

Would  you  please  inform  me  what  is  customary 
to  pay  In  establishing  an  apiary  on  somebody's  else 
land?  Does  the  owner  of  the  bees  give  a  share,  or 
pay  money?  I  am  thinking  of  taking  part  of  mj'  col- 
onies away  from  home,  but  do  not  know  what  would 
be  right  to  off  er.   Does  the  owner  of  the  land  gen- 

'  erally  have  any  thing  else  to  do  but  to  watch  the 
bees  that  they  be  not  molested,  for  instance? 

j     Greenville,  111.,  Oct.  12, 1886.     Gustave  GROSS. 

Friend  G.,  it  is  a  pretty  hard  matter  to 
i  give  an  answer  to  your  question,  or,  in  fact, 
any  question  of  the  kind.    It  all  rests  on 
I  circumstances  so  much  that  the  best  we  can 
j  say  is, As  the  parties  may  agree.""   If  the 
I  owner  of  the  land  proposes  to  watch  the 
bees,  and  keep  away  thieves,  he  should  have 
a  little  more  pay  on  this  account.   If  he  also 
])roposes  to  look  after  swarms,  and  hive 
them,  then  his  pay  should  be  still  better. 
8o  you  see  it  depends  on  how  much  responsi- 
bility each  party  proposes  to  take.  Some- 
times a  pound  of  honey  for  each  colony  left 
on  the  premises  is  considered  sufficient  rent. 
If  that  is  not  enough,  say  two  pounds  or 
more,  or  even  five  pounds,  where  swarms  are 
i  looked  after,  etc^  

A  TREATISE  ON  FLORIDA,  AND  ITS  RESOURCES. 

To  those  of  your  readers  interested  in  Florida, 
I  take  the  liberty  to  say,  that  altogether  the  best 
book  that  has  ever  been  written  about  the  State  is 
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Dr.  Smith's.  Dr.  Smith  is  professor  of  geoiogy 
at  the  University  of  Alabama,  and  was  a  special- 
census  ag-ent  of  V.  S.  A.  His  report  gives  all  the 
bottom  facts  about  Florida— the  geology,  physical 
g'eography,  constituents  of  soil,  g-rowth,  elevation, 
rainfall,  adaptation  of  soils  to  particular  crops, 
drainage,  etc.  Of  course,  it  does  not  give  the  de- 
tails in  regard  to  the  honey  product  and  some 
other  things,  such  as  are  furnished  you  by  Hart 
and  others,  but  all  the  fundamental  facts  are  there. 
It  forms  a  part  of  the  V.  S.  census.  I  do  not 
know  where  a  copy  is  to  be  had;  but  any  one  who 
wishes  to  know  all  about  Florida  ought  to  begin 
with  it.  .1.  A.  GoRKK. 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

QUEEN-CATCHEUS,    AND  CLIPPING  QUEENS. 

1  have  used  an  implement  similar  to  Klimitz  s 
<]ueen-catcher  for  some  time.  I  am  in  the  city, 
and  it  will  not  do  to  run  over  town  to  take  swarms 
out  of  neighbors'  yards  or  from  the  shade-trees  in 
the  streets,  so  I  clip  the  queens'  wings.  To  catch 
up  the  wings  by  the  fingers,  with  the  feet  always  in 
motion,  and  then  clip  the  wing,  risks  too  much; 
danger  comes  in  of  getting  a  foot  with  the  wing. 
Letting  the  queen  rest  on  the  knee  is  not  always 
safe  either,  so  I  have  a  small  sack  made  of  mosqui- 
to-netting, which  I  pass  over  the  open  end  of  the 
cage;  and  as  the  queen  runs  into  the  sack  out  of 
the  cage,  I  have  her  in  the  sack  with  her  tail  to- 
ward the  opening.  I  withdraw  the  cage,  lay  it 
down,  and  turn  back  the  ends  of  the  sack,  holding 
the  queen  in  the  sack  by  her  head  and  bodj-  with 
the  left  hand;  as  soon  as  the  wing  is  exposed  I  clip 
exactly  what  I  want,  and  then  release  her.  It 
takes  a  little  longer  time,  but  it  is  sure,  and  not 
the  least  danger  of  injury  does  the  queen  incur, 
and  this  is  the  main  point.  The  cage  I  have  used 
has  ragged  wire  edges,which  catch  the  iSag.  ^fr.  K.'s 
cage  is  better. 

HONOR  TO   WHOM   HONOR  IS  DUE. 

Give  everybody  credit,  is  my  motto,  if  it  doesn't 
coct  too  much.  Let  Mr.  Heddon  have  credit  for  his 
hive— it  is  a  good  one;  Mr.  Jones  for  his— it  is  equal- 
ly good;  let  Mr.  Heddon  have  all  the  credit  the 
pollen  theory  is  worth,  and  let  Mr.  Clarke  hiber- 
nate the  bees.  Let  all  the  army  of  reversible-frame 
inventors  be  pleased  with  themselves,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  let  Mr.  Perrine  have  the  credit  of 
being  the  "  Father  of  Adulteration  of  Honey."  ] 
believe  that  is  what  he  claimed  at  the  late  congress  in 
New  Orleans.  All  I  ask  is,  credit  for  the  money 
I  send.  S.  C.  Boylston. 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

Eriend  B.,  your  suggestion  in  regard  to 
liRDdling  queens  is  good,  but  I  think  I  should 
prefer  to  handle  them  with  my  naked  fin- 
gers. They  sometimes  bite  spitefully,  it  is 
true  ;  but  1  am  not  afraid  the  queens  will  in- 
jure me,  and  I  am  pretty  sure  I  shall  not 
injure  the  queens.  Your  suggestions  about 
givi]ig  credit  are  also  good. 

A  LETTER  FROM  ONE  OF  OUR  AUSTR ATA AJv  FRIENDS. 

I  am  interested  a  little  in  bees.  I  have  ten  hives. 
I  commenced  with  one,  a  chance  swarm,  which 
came  along  in  December,  1884;  and  since  reading 
your  A  B  C  it  seems  more  wonderful.  You  Ameri- 
cans can  do  almost  any  thing.  I  do  not  know  that 
our  country  can  pi-oduce  honey  like  yours;  but  I 
have  been  told,  since  taking  an  interest  in  bees,  of 
some  of  our  fanners  in  the  countiy  districts  having 


as  much  as  six  tons  of  honej-  in  one  season  from 
bees  kept  in  all  sorts  of  boxes.  Nearly  all  the  na- 
tive trees  here  blossom— gums,  box,  and  acacia— 
and  just  now  in  winter  1  see  the  Tasmanian  blue 
gum  {Kucalijptus  glohulus)  is  coming  into  blossom, 
and  will  continue  until  August.  I  have  two  Wood- 
bury and  eight  Laiigstroth  hives,  or  the  same  size 
as  your  Sini])iicity  hives.  The  Bee-Keepers'  Society 
here  decided  on  that  size.  T  see  you  have  the  cold 
to  contend  with,  but  \\  e  do  not  get  snow  here,  and 
there  is  not  more  than  two  or  three  days  wet,  or 
weather  when  the  bees  can  not  work,  and  I  notice 
I  now  they  are  busy  bringing  in  pollen.  Sometimes 
we  have  four  or  five  fine  sunny  days;  the  gera- 
niums and  marigolds  I  see  bloom  all  the  year  round. 
Ours  is  not  one  of  the  best  places  for  bees.  Tt  is 
very  open,  or  plain,  and  not  many  trees. 
Braybrook,  Victoria,  Australia.  William  Dabh. 

We  thinlr  Australia  is  making  rapid  strides 
in  bee  culture.  We  have  filled  quite  a  num- 
ber of  orders  from  there  for  machinery,  etc. 
Thanks  for  your  kind  letter,  friend  D.  I  do 
not  see  why  Australia  should  not  give  as 
good  results  as  America.  Are  you  sure  the 
capabilities  of  your  country  have  been  as 
fully  brought  out  as  ours  have? 

STINGLESS    BEES  IX  AUSTRALIA. 

A  correspondent  from  Queensland  sends 
us  the  following: 

Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Henry  Stewart,  is  not 
quite  correct  in  stating,  p.  208,  Gleanings,  that  the 
stingless  bee  is  found  only  in  South  and  North 
America,  and  not  in  the  other  continents;  at  all 
events,  we  have  a  stingless  bee  in  Queensland  in 
two  varieties,  ver}-  similar  in  appearance,  but  their 
nests  and  combs  are  different.    I  send  you  here- 
with a  pressed  specimen  of  the  bee  for  microscopic 
examination.   They  are   such   insigniflcant  little 
things  that  1  hardly  think  it  would  ever  be  worth 
while  to  cultivate  them.   The  whole  yield  of  a  large 
colony  is  only  about  a  quart.   Their  combs  are  cer- 
j  tainly  not  constructed  of  wax,  although  it  looks 
•  much  like  it.   I  tried  to  melt  up  a  lot  once,  but  got 
I  only  a  dark-broAvn  sticky  mass,  which,  however, 
I  proved  a  source  of  immense  attraction  to  the  bees 
in  my  apiary ;  for  although  there  was  an  immense 
profusion  of  honey-flowers  at  the  time,  they  seem- 
1  ed  to  give  them  up  entirely',  and  devoted  their 
j  whole  attention  to  carrying  away  the  brown  sticky 
mass,  and  plastering  it  all  over  the  inside  of  their 
hives.   As  I  didn't  want  it  there,  I  buried  it,  and 
so  forced  them  to  go  about  what  I  considered  a 
more  profitable  occupation, 
i    As  1  have  started  writing  I  may  mention  a  curious 
j  circumstance  which   has   just    happened  in  my 
I  poultry-yard.   A  tiger  cat  got  in  one  night,  and,  for 
apparently  the  pure  delight  in  murder,  killed  two 
I  geese,  two  ducks,  and  one  sitting  hen  and  one  of 
her  chicks,  leaving  five  unprotected  orphans.  The 
i  mother  had  laid  ovAy  about  a  dozen  eggs  before  she 
commenced  to  brood,  and  she  had  a  sister  in  the 
yard  that  was  just  about  to  begin  to  lay.  W^ell,  next 
morning  this  young  pullet  with  her  flery-red  comb 
'  commenced  to  cluck,  cluck,  like  a  brooding  hen, 
called  the  chickens  to  her,  brooded  over  them  at 
night,  and  has,  in  every  respect,  performed  a  moth- 
\  ei-'s  duties  to  her  nephews  and  nieces,  although  she 
has  never  yet  laid  an  egg.   Formerly,  if  one  of  the 
chicks  came  near  her  while  they  were  being  fed 
she  would  peck  at  them  furiously,  but  now  she 
!  won't  touch  a  morsel  till  they  are  all  fully  satisfied. 
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What  a  pity  we  can't  teach  the  bees  to  behave  in  a 
similarly  charitable  manner  to  their  relations  who 
happen  to  fall  into  misfortune  or  disti'ess  I 

yExEAs  Walker. 
Hedland,  Queensland,  Australia. 

Many  thanks  for  the  samples  of  stingless 
bees  you  send  us,  friend  W.  I  will  forward 
them  to  Prof.  Cook.  Meanwhile  I  would 
say  to  our  readers  that  the  bees  are  about 
the  size  of  a  common  house-fly  —  perhaps  a 
little  smaller.  If  a  whole  colony  yields  only 
a  quart,  however,  we  shall  have  to  regard 
them  more  as  a  curiosity  than  any  thing  of 
practical  value. 


A  GOOD  REPORT,  AND  FROM  TEXAS   TOO;  FROM 
108  TO   150,  AND  13,000  LBS.    OF  HONEY. 

HEREWITH  send  you  my  report  of  this  sea- 
son's operations  with  mj^bees.  I  commenced 
the  season  with  108  colonies  in  medium  con- 
dition. The  spring-  was  backward,  and  they 
had  used  all  of  their  honey  before  there  was 
sufficient  new  honey  coming  in  to  support  them. 
Swarming  was  cut  off  to  a  great  extent,  but  I  got 
an  increase  of  42 colonies  by  natural  swarms.  I  had 
about  80  swarms  in  all,  but  I  put  back  all  after- 
swarms  and  prime  swarms  that  came  out  after  the 
30th  of  April. 

The  honey-flow  commenced  about  the  35th  of 
April  on  guajilla  and  continued  about  30  days;  the 
last  8  or  10  days  being  from  cat-claw.  The  cat-claw 
honey-flow  was  cut  -short  over  2  weeks.  It  usually 
lasts  over  3  weeks.  A  very  small  caterpillar 
webbed  up  and  destroyed  the  blooms.  There  has 
been  no  surplus  gathered  since  to  amount  to  any 
thing-,  I  have  taken  5000  lbs.  of  comb  honey  in 
iDulk,  and  7000  lbs.  of  extracted  honey.  I  have  sold 
it  all  out;  also  about  1500  lbs.  that  I  bought.  I  also 
took  about  500  lbs.  of  1-lb.  sections.  The  summer 
and  fall  have  been  so  dry  that  thei  e  is  no  chance 
for  any  more  surplus  this  season.  My  bees  Avill  go 
into  winter  with  plenty  of  stores,  and  strong  in 
bees.  Our  county  is  about  the  best  in  the  State, 
taking  one  year  with  another.  I  have  been  here  4 
years,  and  there  has  been  no  failure  of  a  honey- 
crop  yet.  There  are  so  many  different  trees  and 
plants  that  suit  all  kinds  of  seasons,  that  there  is 
not  much  danger  of  failure. 

4— D.  M.  Edwards,  108—150. 
Uvalde,  Texas,  Oct.  9, 1886. 

FROM  43  TO  56,   AND  1600  LBS.  OF  HONEY. 

I  wintered  43  without  the  loss  of  one  stand.  I  in- 
creased to  13,  and  got  1600  lbs.  of  honey.  My  bees 
are  in  good  condition  for  winter,  and  are  working 
heavy  now.  B.  J.  Wardan. 

Plainville,  O.,  Oct.  5, 1886. 

$40.00  FROM  ONE    COLONY,  BESIDES  THE  INCREASE 
OF  THREE. 

I  started  with  6  good  swarms  and  2  nuclei  this 
spring.  J  increased  to  30,  and  sold  5.  I  took 
646  sections.  My  25  remaining  colonies  are  all  good 
and  strong,  with  plenty  of  honey.  From  one  of 
ray  hives  I  sold  $20.00  worth  of  bees  and  $20.00 
worth  of  honey,  and  have  3  good  colonies  left 
which  are  worth  $10.00  per  colony,  making  $70.00 
from  one  colony.  Who  can  beat  it?  I  got  18  and 
20  cts.  per  lb.  for  my  honey. 

Connotton,  0,  CnARi.Ks  E,  Hardestv, 


FROM  98  TO  128,   AND  12,000  LBS.  OF  HONEY. 

I  commenced  the  season  of  1886  with  93  colonies 
j  and  8  nuclei.  I  increased  to  128,  and  have  taken 
I  12,000  lbs.  of  honey -11,.500  lbs.  extracted,  and  500 
I  comb.  My  honey  is  all  sold:  the  averag-e price  6  cts. 
j     Shellsburg,  Benton  Co.,  la.  Kobt.  Quinn. 

\  not    f.ARGE,  BUT  SWEET. 

j     My  honey-crop  was   not  lai-ge,   but  it   is  very 
sweet.    I  have  .50  colonies,  and  have  taken  1400  lbs. 
of  nice  section  honey.   Bees  are  in  good  condition, 
and  well  supplied  for  winter.        W.  H.  Martin. 
Dunkirk,  O.,  Sept.  20,  1886. 

I  KIIOM   4  TO  9,  AND   8.j0   LBS.   OF  HONEY. 

1  had  four  colonies,  spring  count.  I  increased 
them  to  nine,  and  extracted  370  lbs.  of  light  honey, 
363  lbs.  of  dark,  and  123  lbs.  of  comb  honey.  Total, 
850  lbs.,  all  very  nice.  I  am  feeding  sugar  for 
wintering.  Eobt.  J.  Lathers. 

Inkster,  Mich.,  Oct.  2,  1886. 

FROM  6  TO  11,  AND  600  LBS.  OF  HONEY,  AND  BLACK 
BEES  AT  THAT. 

I  had  six  hives  of  blacks  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  season.  1  increased  to  11,  and  obtained 
about  600  lbs.  of  comb  honey.  There  is  no  bass- 
wood  in  this  countr3'.  Buckwheat  sown  for  fall 
pasturage  Avas  a  failure,  and  bees  made  no  honey 
after  Aug.  1st.  I  have  wintered  a  few  bees  two 
winters,  and  lost  none.  I  never  fed  any,  and  don't 
know  how,  nor  have  I  protected  them  from  cold  in 
winter.  The  first  winter  I  left  the  interstices  be- 
tween the  top-bars  open.  Last  winter  I  placed 
some  rags  in  the  upper  storj'.  F.  A.  Minor. 

Marshfield,  Mo.,  Oct.  .5,  lf-86. 

50  LBS.  PER  COLONY. 

I  do  not  see  how  T  could  get  along  without 
Gleanings.  I  think  every  one  who  keeps  four 
or  five  stands  of  bees  should  take  it. 
I  As  our  honey  season  is  over  I  will  give  you  my 
report  for  18f6.  I  commenced  in  the  spring  with 
40  colonies,  and  increased  to  47.  I  worked  for  hon- 
ey, not  increase.  I  have  taken  50  lbs.  per  colony, 
spring  count,  about  an  equal  quantity  of  comb  and 
extracted.  I  use  the  extractor  to  keep  swarming 
down.  Bees  have  made  no  surplus  honey  since 
the  15th  of  July.  My  bees  ha%^e  plenty  of  stores  for 
winter.  Honey  is  mostly  all  sold  at  8  to  12^2  cts. 
per  lb.,  according  to  condition  and  quality.  I  sell 
my  honey  all  at  home.  I  make  it  my  rule,  when  I 
sell  to  one  of  my  friends,  that,  when  he  gets  out,  he 
will  know  where  to  come  and  get  more. 

Buckliu,  Linn  Co.,  Mo.  J.  W.  Switzer. 

]  .  -  _ 

j       A  GOOD  report  FROM  AN  A  B  C  SCHOLAR  ; 
j  156  LBS.  PER  COLONY,  AND  25  INCREASE. 

;     I  hei-ewith  send  you  my  report  for  this  season. 
1  I  began  with  8  swarms,  in  good  condition,  and  two 
very  Aveak,  which  were  used  for  queen-rearing. 
From  the  above  8  swarms  I  received  12.50  lbs.  of 
honey— 1170  lbs.  in  1-lb.  sections,  and  about  75  lbs. 
extracted,  making  ir,6  lbs.  per  colony.  Besides 
this  I  now  have  30  good  swarms,  of  which  I  bought 
1  5  swarms  and  gave  one  to  our  preacher  and  one 
I  to  another  neighbor,  making  27  swarms  in  all.  I 
attribute  ray  success  raostly  to  the  teachings  of 
your  ABC  book  and  Gleanings,  which  I  prize 
very  highly,  and  wish  you  the  best  of  success, 
j  Honest  endeavor  is  always  crowned  Avith  success, 
I  which  latter  T  wish  you  with  all  my  heart,  as  T 
'  nevei-  found  u  sqiuirer  inpi)  to  dea]  >vitli  than 
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A.  I,  Root.  If  hives  and  fixtures  have  any  thing 
to  do  with  my  success  T  must  attribute  it  to  the 
Heddon-Langstroth  hive.  Avhich  I  use  exclusively. 
1  had  one  swarm  which  was  queenless  from 
Sept.  'ZS,  18&5,  until  June  2,  1886,  which  makes  it  9 
months  and  over.  It  came  through  with  about  a 
pint  of  bees.  4— Jno.  G.  Kltnuingeu,  Jr.— oJ. 
Kilmanagh.  Huron  Co.,  Mich.,  Oct.  18.  1886. 

WHAT  SHALL    BE    DONE  WITH   "THE  OLU-FOGV 
FARMERS  "  WHO  ARE  BRISGIXG  DOWN  THE 
PRICE  OF  HONEY? 

We  have  had  a  good  honey  season  here,  and  it  is 
of  the  best  quality.  The  flow  has  been  steady.  I 
have  100  colonies  to  go  into  winter;  about  2800  lbs. 
of  my  crop  is  disposed  of;  about  .'2600  lbs.  on  hand. 
I  have  not  taken  all  off  yet.  Prices  are  ruling  low. 
I  think  it  would  be  a  profitable  subject  for  dis- 
cussion to  decide  what  we  are  to  do  with  a  "  set  of 
old-fogy"  farmers  and  "  grandmothers  "  who  per- 
sist iu  running  to  town  and  selling  their  honey  for 
whatever  a  grocer  may  offer  them,  thus  ruining 
the  market  for  those  "  in  the  business." 

Duncan,  III.  W.  H.  Graves. 

Buy  up  the  honey,  friend  G.,  from  all  these 
good  people,  and  thus  prevent  them  from 
demoralizing  the  market. 

MY  REPORT    FOR  THE  SEASON    OF  1886. 

1  began  with  8  hives  of  my  own,  and  bought 
three  box  hives,  which  I  transferred  into  Simplici- 
ties. I  purchased  two  queens  of  Jos.  Byrne,  with 
1 2  lb.  of  bees  with  each.  I  turned  loose  these  two 
queens  and  their  bees,  each  into  a  colony,  after 
taking  out  old  queens.  One  of  these  hives  audits 
increase  gave  me  133  lbs.  of  honey,  and  increased 
to  3  good  colonies.  I  took,  in  all,  963  lbs.  of  honey 
—527  lbs.  of  this  in  sections.  This  honey  was  taken 
on  pasture  that  does  not  yield  20  lbs.  on  an  aver- 
age to  box-hive  men.  I  attribute  this  success  to 
using  your  Simplicity  hive  and  implements— a 
superior  knowledge  of  our  pui'suit  gained  by  read- 
ing, and  last,  but  not  least,  plenty  of  hard  work 
to  insure  success.  3— S.  S.  L awing,  12—3-}:. 

Henderson.  Webster  Co.,  Mo.,  Oct.  21, 1886. 

SWEET  clover;  a  yield  of  to  lbs.  per  colony. 

FROM  THIS  PL.A.NT  ALONE. 

I  send  you  a  branch  and  flower  of  a  plant  that 
has  no  name.  It  produces  honey  of  an  excellent 
qualit3^  Our  honey  crop  would  have  been  almost 
an  entire  failure  had  it  not  been  for  this  plant. 
It  blooms  twice  a  j'ear,  but  seems  to  produce  more 
honey  in  the  fall  than  in  the  spring.  I  have  70 
hives  of  Italian  bees,  and  did  not  get  a  pound  of 
surplus  this  year  until  this  plant  bloomed  about 
August  20.  I  have  had  a  yield  of  70  lbs.  of  ex- 
tracted, and  50  of  comb  honey  per  colony,  from  a 
flower  that  I  know  to  be  from  this  plant.  I  have 
been  watching  the  honey-yield  from  it  for  years, 
and  have  concluded  it  is  one  of  the  verj^  best  hon- 
ey-producing plants  we  have  in  this  localitj'.  It  is 
very  abundant  here,  but  is  confined  to  the  hills 
and  cliffs.  It  is  never  found  in  the  prairies.  I  am 
satisfied  the  yield  this  fall  would  have  been  much 
larger  had  it  not  been  so  wet  and  cloudy  during 
September.  J.  P.  C.ildwell. 

San  Marcos,  Hays  Co.,  Texas,  Oct.  12, 188G. 

Why,  friend  C  it  is  a  little  funny  if  tlie 
plant  yon  send  has  no  name.  It  is  the  com- 
mon well-known  melilot,  or  sweet  clover.  I 
am  very  glad  indeed  to  get  such  a  good  re- 
port from  it. 


THE  MOSQUITOS  IN  TEXAS. 

fEXAS,  or  some  portions  of  it,  have  a  hard  time 
this  year.  Great  storms  on  the  gulf  coast, 
great  drought  in  the  interior  of  the  State, 
besides  the  great  railroad  strike  in  the 
spring.  Vet  some  counties  arc  exempt,  and 
Brazoria  is  one  of  them,  except  from  storms.  The 
gulf  shore  suffered  a  good  deal,  but  crops  are  good. 
Cotton  and  corn  are  good.  It  is  reported  from  some 
parts  that  bees  did  not  do  well;  but  my  report 
shows  53  colonies  iu  the  spring,  63  in  October,  and 
about  700  gallons  of  extracted  honey— not  so  good  as 
last  year,  but  good  enough  for  a  bad  year.  At  pres- 
ent we  are  having  a  serious  time  fighting  mosqui- 
toes. They  are  so  bad  we  can't  pick  cotton  or  do 
any  thing  else  here,  and  we  have  to  build  fires  to 
make  smoke  for  our  horses,  and  to  milk  cows.  The 
animals  come  to  the  smoke  and  stand  with  their 
heads  right  in  it.  The  stock  cattle  are  in  great  big 
herds,  sometimes  2000  iu  a  bunch,  to  keep  fighting 
the  above  pests.  John  W.  Ross. 

Phair,  Texas,  October  10, 1886. 

A  DKONE-LAYING  QUEEN. 

I  have  a  colonj"  of  hybrid  bees  that  have  raised 
all  drones  in  worker-cells.  I  took  all  the  brood- 
frames  out  about  three  wrecks  ago,  and  gave 
frames  of  empty  comb;  but  they  are  still  i-aising 
all  drones.  Now,  is  the  queen  worthless?  or  is  it 
the  fault  of  the  bees?  M.  Gumbert. 

Heathville,  Pa.,  June  24,  1886. 

[Friend  G..  you  either  have  a  fertile  worker  or 
a  drone-laying  queen.  See  ABC,  under  head  of 
Queen-Rearing,  p.  202.  A  queen  that  continues  to 
raise  drones  only  is  worthless,  and  she  ought  to 
have  been  destroyed  a  long  while  ago.] 

IS  IT  THE  nameless  DISEASE  ? 

What  ails  one  colony  of  my  bees?  For  one 
month  the  bees  at  one  stand  have  been  fighting 
little  black  slick  bees,  perhaps  a  little  over  half 
the  usual  size  for  a  bee.  It  seems  to  me  they 
must  be  bred  in  the  hive,  for  they  always  look  as 
if  they  were  nearly  starved.  On  dissecting  them 
I  find  there  is  no  honey  in  them.  The  colony  is 
moderately  strong.  William  Pickett. 

Deming,  Hamilton  Co.,  Ind. 

[1  think  the  trouble  is  the  nameless  bee-disease, 
friend  P.  The  shiny-black  bees  general!}'  have  an 
emaciated  look,  something  like  a  big  black  ant,  and 
they  usually  have  a  shaking,  tremulous  motion 
when  they  move  about. 1 

transplanting  sweet  CORN. 

Noticing  your  enthusiasm  on  gai'dening,  I  will 
just  say  I  like  very  much  to  have  early  vegetables. 
I  shelled  a  small  ear  of  sweet  corn,  made  a  hole  in 
my  hot-bed,  and  covered  it  up,  to  sprout,  but  be- 
fore I  could  get  it  planted  it  was  one  mass  of 
green  sprouts  and  roots.  Not  wishing  to  throw  it 
away,  I  concluded,  by  way  of  an  experiment,  to  set 
it  out,  and,  as  a  result,  I  had  nice  sweet  corn  for 
my  dinner  the  1st  day  of  July.  Mollie  O.  Large. 

Millers ville.  111. 

[Thank  you,  friend  3Iollie.  I  am  glad  to  know- 
that  you  love  garden  vegetables  as  well  as  honej^- 
plants,  and  that  you  have  a  hot-bed.  Now,  I  am 
much  inclined  to  think  that  it  would  pay  to  have  a 
small  patch  of  early  sweet  corn  started  in  the  way 
you  suggest,  in  a  hot-bed  or  greenhouse.  We  could 
be  away  ahead  of  the  market,  and  get  a  big  price 
to  reward  us  for  the  trouble  of  transplanting. 
Since  you  suggest  it,  I  think  T  shall  have  to  try  it  on 
a  small  scale  next  season.] 
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JOBBING   OUT  HONEY. 

I  am  just  about  to  start  on  my  annual  trip  to  job 
out  my  honey-crop  in  the  neig-hborlng  towns. 
Maysville,  Ky.,  Sept.  2, 1886.        W.  C.  Pelham. 

CAN  BEES  UTILIZE  OLD  BITS  OF  COMBV 

Why  would  it  not  be  economy  to  let  bees  have  the 
old  honey-comb  to  render  u]3  wax  tor  themselves, 
instead  of  rendering- it  ourselves,  to  sell  for  20  cts. 
per  lb.?  Almon  Holmes. 

Douglas  Center,  Wis.,  Sept.  m,  1886. 

[Bees  do  use  up  old  bits  of  comb  to  some  extent, 
but  I  believe  they  generally  use  the  old  wax  most- 
ly, in  place  of  propolis.  I  have,  however,  seen  new 
combs  made  entirely  from  old  black  wax,  flixed  up, 
or,  rather,  scraped  off  from  the  bottom-board. 
When  hone3'  is  coming  in  plentifully,  there  is  usu- 
ally wax  enough  secreted  to  furnish  all  that  the 
bees  require  in  comb-building.] 

DOES  SEALING  HONEY  ALAVAYS  PREVENT  CANDYING? 

I  should  like  to  use  some  clear  glass  jars  for  ex- 
tracted honey,  but  I  flud  that,  if  the  honey  candies, 
its  sale  is  much  reduced,  besides  spoiling  its  appear- 
ance. I  am  positive  that,  if  honey  is  sealed  while 
hot,  it  will  not  candy,  as  I  have  some  in  Mason  jars 
a  year  old.  C  Wiederhold. 

Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  15,  18^6. 

[The  matter  you  mention  is  one  of  the  contested 
points,  friend  W.  Our  experiments  indicate  that 
honey,  perfectly  sealed  up  as  we  do  fruit,  when  it 
is  heated  pretty  nearly  to  the  boiling-point,  never 
candies  until  the  sealing  is  loosened.  But  others 
say  that  some  samples  of  honej'  will  candy  any  way, 
no  matter  how  carefully  it  is  sealed  up.  I  believe 
the  tendency  no,w  is  in  favor  of  clear  tlint-glass  jars 
foi-  holding  honey.]  

why  do  the  bees  SWARM  IN  AUGUST? 

The  goods  came  in  good  shape.  The  sections  are 
nice,  the  nails  are  very  nice,  the  labels  and  rubber 
stamp  just  please  me;  in  fact,  everj^  thing  is  all 
satisfactory.  Mr.  Root,  can  you  tell  me  the  cause 
of  bees  swarming  at  this  time  of  year?  The  last 
Aveek  in  August  I  had  four  swarms  come  out,  which 
is  something  I  never  had  nor  saw  before. 

S.  W.  Green. 

North  Greenwich,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  G,  1883. 

[Friend  G.,  I  think  that  swarming  in  August  is 
owing  to  a  good  yield  of  honey,  and  may  be  the 
good  yield  of  honey  you  have  had  is  what  makes 
you  so  well  pleased  with  the  goods  we  sent  you. 
Your  orders  were  filled  just  as  we  fill  all  of  our  or- 
ders. Still  I  am  very  glad  to  know  the  things  j'ou 
received  from  us  were  satisfactory.] 


MY  brother,  F.  H.  Chapin,  of  Hinsdale,  N.  Y., 
has  started  me  in  a  limited  way  in  the  bee- 
business,  furnishing  me  a  iiucleus  of 
Italians.  My  experience  with  them  thus  far 
is  to  try  to  subdue  their  angry  passions  as 
far  as  possible;  and  by  watching  his  movements  1 
saw  the  smoker  had  quite  a  cooling  effect;  and  he 
also,  my  next-door  neighbor,  informs  me  of  your 
generous  otter  of  one  of  those  articles  to  the 
person  who  quits  tobacco.  After  having  been  an 
inveterate  smoker  for  a  good  many  years,  I  have 
now  gone  Avithout  it  for  over  a  month,  and  think 
I  can  stand  the  storm,  as  I  have  now  got  so  I  can 
sleep  well,  which  I  could  not  do  after  first  giving 
it  up.  Mark  price,  jf  I  should  later  break  the 
contract.  In  looking  into  the  top  of  a  hive  recent- 
ly, I  discovered  a  good  many  little  small  black  ants. 
What  ett'ect  have  they,  if  any,  on  the  colony? 
Ashtabula,  ().,  Sept.  9, 1886.  A.  H.  Cftapin. 

See  Ants,  ABC  book,  page  10. 


'  another  friend  TAKES  THE  PLEDGE. 

I  have  quit  the  use  of  tobacco.  If  it  is  any 
pleasure  to  you  to  give  a  smoker  to  any  one  to  ab- 
stain from  the  use  of  it,  I  will  gladly  receive  one 
from  you,  and  promise  to  pay  .^l.OO  if  I  commence 
the  use  of  it  again.  Joe  Head. 

I     Trenton.  La.,  Sept.  15,  1886. 

j  HAS   USED    IT    FOK  ;J0  YEARS. 

!  A  Iter  having  used  tobacco  for  over  thirty  years  I 
have  quit  it,  and  never  intend  to  use  it  in  any  foi-in 
as  long  as  I  li\  c.  If  you  will  send  me  a  smoker  I 
shall  be  very  thankful,  and  will  pay  for  it  if  I  ever 
resume  the  filthy  habit.  Wm.  Finley. 

Pal  ma  Sola,  Manatee  Co..  Fia.,  Sept.  1:5,  1886. 

GOING  SECURITY  FOR  A  NEIGHBOU. 

I  sold  bees  to  a  neighbor.  He  has  smoked  since 
he  was  12  years  old.  I  persuaded  him  to  stop,  say- 
ing you  would  send  him  a  smoker.  He  has  prom- 
ised to  stop,  or  pay  you  for  the  smoker  if  he  begins 
again.   I  will  go  his  security.  D.  W.  Moohe. 

Pelham  Union,  Out.,  Can.,  Sept.  1.  1886. 

IN    BEHALF   OF  A   NEIGHBOR,  AGAIN. 

I  again  come  to  you  for  a  smoker  on  behalf  of 
a  neighbor  of  mine.  Avho  is  now  going  into  the  bee- 
business.  He  was  an  inveterate  user  of  tobacco, 
and  now  for  two  weeks  has  quit.  He  wishes  a 
smoker;  and  if  he  begins  the  use  again  he  will  pay 
for  it,  and  I  vouch  for  him.  L.  B.  Polk. 

Selden,  Ohio,  Oct.  5, 1886. 

ONE  MORE  JOINS  OUR  RANKS. 

1  have  made  up  my  mind  not  to  use  tobacco 
again;  and  if  I  do  I  will  pay  you  for  the  smoker. 
Wheatland,  Mich.  ^  A.  W.  Spencer. 

HAS  USED  IT  FOR  30  YEARS. 

My  father,  who  is  about  59  years  of  age,  has  been 
smoking  for  20  years.  He  promises  never  to  use  it 
again,  and  asks  you  to  send  him  a  smoker.  If  he 
ever  uses  it  again  he  will  pay  j^ou  for  it. 

Oriole,  Pa.,  Sept.  12,  188S.  G.  W.  Clark. 

HAS  BROKEN  HIS  PLEDGE. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  John  Goodhull  has  already 
broken  his  pledge,  and  commenced  chewing.  I  in- 
close the  pay  for  smoker.  He,  while  plowing  lor 
wheat  with  a  three-horse  team,  and  working  hard 
Avhile  hot,  thought  he  could  not  stand  it. 

Williamson,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  13, 1886.      C.  S.  Adams. 

I  understand  that  you  send  a  smoker  to  all  per- 
sons who  have  quit  using  tobacco.  I  have  quit;  and 
if  I  use  it  again  I  Avill  pay  for  it.       A.  B.  Heiser. 

East  Germantown,  Ind. 

One  of  my  neighbors,  Crawford  Lentz,  has  quit 
the  use  of  tobacco,  and  wants  a  smoker.  Mr.  L.  is 
one  of  our  good  men,  and  means  just  what  he  says. 
He  will  pay  double  for  the  smoker  if  he  uses  the 
weed  again.  Jas.  W.  Roseberry. 

Kent,  Mo.,  Sept.  28,  1886. 

"A  LITTLE  FRIEND"  H.4.S  QUIT  TOBACCO. 

A  little  friend  of  mine,  seeing  your  promise  to 
give  a  smoker  to  any  one  who  would  quit  the  use  of 
tobacco,  has  quit  it.  It  has  been  three  months  since 
he  used  any.  His  name  is  George  Williams.  He 
asked  me  to  write  for  him,  and  have  you  send  the 
smoker  to  me;  and  if  he  ever  uses  it  again  I  give 
you  my  promise  to  pay  you  for  it  myself. 

Vf.  A.  SiSTRUNK, 

White  Sulphur  Springs.  Ga-  Sept.  18, 1886. 
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THE  CONDITION  OF  OUU  BEES  FOR  AVINTER. 

TT  is  with  some  reluctance,  coupled  with  no  little 
regret,  that  I  inform  our  readers  the  exact  con- 
dition  of  our  bees  for  wintering-.  They  are  not, 
to  my  notion,  in  the  best  possible  condition  for 
the  coming-  cold  weather.  A  large  number  of 
our  colonies  arc  weak;  not  only  that,  but  a  large 
number  have  no  young  boos— one  of  the  prime  es- 
sentials for  successful  wintering.  You  ask,  Whj- 
this  state  of  things?"  I  will  explain.  In  the  first  place, 
you  are  all  aware  that  we  have  had  foul  brood  pret- 
ty generally  in  our  apiary.  In  our  efforts  to 
exterminate  its  ravages  we  have  burned  up  some- 
thing like  three  or  four  hundred  frames  of  brood. 
Such  a  drain  as  this  in  our  apiary  has  necessarily 
left  many  of  our  colonics  with  a  great  number  of 
old  bees.  Up  to  date  we  have  had  60  cases  of  foul 
brood.  ]n  many  instances  the  taking-away  of  the 
brood  and  honey,  followed  by  48  hours  of  starvation, 
seemed  to  so  discourage  the  bees  that  they  were 
slow  to  ovei-come  the  shock.  When  the  treatment 
was  applied  in  July  and  August,  they  recovered  in 
a  great  measure;  but  as  by  far  the  larger  part  of 
the  diseased  colonies  were  treated  in  September 
and  October,  few  if  any  of  said  colonies  commenced 
brood-rearing  again,  even  after  feeding.  In  a  word, 
then,  this  means  that  about  one-quarter  of  our  col- 
onies have  nothing  but  old  discouraged  bees.  Be- 
sides these,  about  one-fourth  more  are,  well— nuclei 
on  four  frames.  Again,  you  will  ask,  "  Why  not 
double  these  up?"  This  we  have  done  in  a  few 
cases;  but  there  are  two  reasons  why  we  shall  not 
double  up  all.  In  the  first  place,  these  nuclei  have 
valuable  queens,  none  of  which  we  value  less  than 
^2.00.  and  some  are  worth  much  more.  To  unite 
these  nuclei  would  leave  one  surplus  queen.  On 
account  of  foul  brood  we  can  not  sell  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  her.  It  is  true,  we  could  cage  and  place 
her  over  a  cluster  of  bees.  She  might  live  a  month 
or  possibly  two  months;  but  as  the  ball  of  bees 
changes  its  position  in  the  brood-nest  in  cold  weath- 
er, her  majesty  might  be  left  high  and  di-y  where 
she  and  her  eight  or  ten  bees  could  enjoy  (?)  a  good 
freeze  b}-  themselves.  There  are  about  fiftj^  colonies 
in  our  apiary  that  would  stand  uniting  very  com- 
fortably, but  that  Avould  leave  a  surplus  of  2o 
queens,  worth  about  §.50.00.  Taking  every  thing 
into  consideration,  we  prefer  to  risk  the  queen  and 
their  colonies  as  they  are. 

There  is  still  another  reason  for  not  uniting  more 
generally.  ]  told  father  that,  if  I  could  have 
a  spell  of  warm  weather,  by  feeding  to  stimulate 
brood-rearing  I  helieved  I  could  start  foul  brood  in 
many  of  the  colonies.  That  is,  the  germs  of  foul 
brood  are  in  many  apparentlj'  healthy  colonies; 
but  in  the  absence  of  brood  in  October,  the  disease 
was  not  apparent.  If  this  be  true,  to  unite  very 
extensively  would  be  apt  to  spread  foul  brood  all 
over  the  apiary. 

Now  I  confess  I  have  taken  a  rather  discouraging- 
view  of  this  existing  state  of  things.  Let  us  look  at 
the  other  side  for  a  moment.  Those  bees  have  all 
been  fed  up  on  sugar  syrup  of  the  best  kind.  They 
had  been  allowed  to  consume  most  of  their  natural 
stores  before  being  fed,  and  it  may  be  possible  that 
they  have  consumed  their  diseased  honey,  if  they 
had  any.   Again  they  have  been  contracted  on  as 


few  combs  as  possible,  consistent  with  sufficient 
stores,  and  given  good  wheat-chaff  packing— in 
short,  the  best  care  we  know  how  to  give  them,  and 
so  we  hope  for  the  best. 

FEEDTNG    AFTER    DARK,  BY  MOONLIGHT  AND  LAN* 
TERN  LIGHT. 

As  I  have  before  stated,  in  consequence  of  foul 
brood  we  have  been  obliged  to  exercise  extreme 
caution  to  prevent  robbing.  While  examining  col- 
onies during  warm  days  we  have  used  the  bee- 
tent  with  excellent  success;  but  to  feed  by  the 
aid  of  the  tent,  sunny  days  would  be  quite  incon- 
venient, and  well  nigh  impossible.  If  we  waited 
till  cold  weather,  that  would  be  too  late;  besides, 
the  bees  would  then  be  little  inclined  to  carry  the 
feed  into  the  combs.  It  so  happened  about  this 
time,  Oct.  V4th.  to  15th,  we  were  having  beautiful 
evenings,  the  moon  being  full  at  this  date.  The 
apiarist  and  inyself  availed  ourselves  of  this  oppor- 
tunity, and  fed  all  such  colonies  as  were  need3'.  We 
could  not  have  had  a  lovelier  time,  no  robbers  to 
bother  us  or  follow  our  feeding-cans  about.  We 
fed  in  this  way  about  two  barrels  of  sugar  made 
into  syrup.  After  the  15th.  the  moon  did  not  come  up 
till  about  9  o'clock;  and  then  as  the  bees  still  need- 
ed more  feeding  we  were  obliged  to  use  artificial 
lights.  As  lamps  go  out  too  easily,  we  used  lanterns. 
I  gave  the  apiarist  my  large  lantern,  and  then 
mother  and  I  hunted  around  in  the  house  till  we 
found  what  we  call  Huber's  lantern.  I  believe  they 
'  are  called  "babies'  lanterns."  That  was  so  insignifi- 
cant I  hardlj-  thought  it  would  do. 

"  But,"  said  mother.  "  this  is  all  we  have  in  the 
house." 

"  Well,"  said  T,  "  fix  it  up  the  best  you  can,  and 
I'll  try  it." 

I  will  explain  to  our  readers,  that  the  lantern  in 
question  is  about  T  inches  high,  with  a  very  small 
burner— a  sort  of  lantern  and  night  lamp  combined. 
After  I  had  worked  awhile  in  the  apiary  I  decided 
that  it  was  just  the  thing.  It  was  so  small  that  it 
could  be  set  down  on  top  of  the  frames  of  the  hives, 
or  on  a  ledge  of  the  hive.  Its  smallness,  and,  conse- 
quently, its  using  so  little  room,  is  why  it  is  superior 
to  the  other  lantern  for  night  work  in  the  apiary. 
We  fed  with  lanterns  about  two  barrels  of  syrup, 
and  I  do  not  think  the  lanterns  caused  us  any  more 
trouble  than  smokers  in  the  day  time.  Not  only 
did  I  do  feeding  by  this  kind  of  light,  but  I  hunted 
queens,  and  performed  various  other  little  manipu- 
lations with  the  hives.  Of  course,  on  cool  and  chil- 
ly evenings  it  would  not  be  policy  nor  even  an  ad- 
vantage to  work  with  the  bees;  but  at  that  time  of 
the  year,  when  robbers  are  most  troublesome  dur- 
ing the  hours  of  the  day,  a  great  many  of  the  oper- 
ations connected  with  the  apiary  can  be  performed 
easilj'  and  safelj'  in  warm  clear  evenings  bj'  moon 
light  or  lantern  light.  In  the  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture, 
under  the  head  of  "  Robbing,"  the  author  lays  spe- 
cial stress  upon  the  fact  that  bees  can  be  handled 
in  the  night  time;  but  for  some  reason  but  few  re- 
ports of  it  have  come  in,  and  those,  I  believe,  of  un- 
favorable character.  The  ABC  recommends  the 
use  of  a  lamp  and  shade.  As  a  lamp  would  require 
such  careful  handling,  and  besides  would  be  likely 
to  be  blown  out  by  a  little  breeze,  I  think  a  lantern 
would  give  results  entirely  satisfactory.  If,  then, 
our  friends  will  use  a  lantern  (which  will  stand  tum- 
bling about  and  all  kinds  of  winds),  I  think  they  will 
find  certain  kinds  of  night  work  in  the  apiary  a 
success.   It  is  quite  likely,  on  the  first  evening,  if 
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you  try  it,  j'ou  will  not  look  I'avorably  upon  it;  but 
further  trials,  I  think,  Avill  convince  you  that  it  is  a 
nice  time  to  do  certain  kinds  of  work. 

Before  closing  this  subject,  let  ine  say  that  the 
beginner  with  three  or  four  colonies  will  probably 
never  have  occasion  to  resort  to  night  work;  but 
the  extensive  apiarist  will  find  it  a  great  conven- 
ience many  times. 

HANDLING  BEES  IN  THE  RAIN. 

One  daj',  while  the  apiarist  and  myself  were  work- 
ing in  the  apiary,  it  began  to  rain— not  very  hai-d, 
but  enough  to  drive  all  flying  bees  in,  and  to  ren- 
der the  use  of  the  tent  unnecessary.  As  there  was 
"  lots  of  work  to  do  "  I  said  to  Mr.  Spafford,— 

"  If  you  are  not  afraid  of  the  rain,  I'm  not.  No 
i'Obbers  will  bother  us  now,  and  we  can  just  '  smash 
through'  the  work." 

"All  right,"  said  Mr.  S.,  with  his  usual  pleasant 
manner:  he  always  acquiesces  when  a  new  scheme 
is  proposed. 

We  had  on  i-ubbors  and  old  clothes,  and  so  did 
UQt  mind  the  wet.  Although  it  rained  nearly  all 
day,  we  accomplished  a  good  deal  oC  work.  Wo  kept 
up.  a  brisk  circulation,  and  at  night  changed  our 
clothing.  On  one  or  two  other  days  we  worked  in 
the  rain,  but  put  on  our  gossamer  coats.  These, 
Avith  suitable  hats  and  rubbers,  kept  us  nice  and  dry. 

"How  about  the  smoker-bellows?"  perhaps  you 
Inquire.  Our  Clarks  have  been  pretty  well  soaked 
once  or  twice,  but  I  do  not  see  but  that  they  work 
just  as  well  as  before.  "How  about  the  bees?" 
possibly  a  beginner  asks.  Just  as  they  always  do— 
if  any  thing,  a  little  more  passive.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact,  that,  during  a  hard  wind  and  rain 
storm,  when  a  hive-cover  has  been  blown  off,  the 
colony  may  be  drenched,  and  no  harm  i-csult  to  the 
bees. 

I  think  hereafter,  when  a  little  rain  comes  and  I 
have  some  work  among  the  bees  I  want  to  do,  I  will 
put  on  a  gossamer  and  rubbers,  go  about  my  work 
as  before,  and  let  it  rain. 

If  I  were  to  moralize  upon  this  point  T  would  say 
that  any  man  who  would  be  driven  indoors  I  rom  his 
work  by  a  light  rain  ought  not  to  obtain  a  full 
measure  of  success.  Of  course,  if  one  is  consump- 
tive, or  it  be  a  heavy  rain,  then  the  circumstances 
(ire  altered;  and  in  either  event  it  would  be  wise 
to  seek  she  Iter.  But  1  said  I  wouldn'tmoralize, 
and  Barney  says  ray  space  is  growing  small,  so  I 
will  leave  you  to  reflect  upon  Avhat  good  things  I 
might  have  said. 

FOUL,  BROOD  UP  TO  DATE. 

There  is  no  foul  brood  in  the  apiary,  nor  has  there 
been  any  for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  days.  If  it  Avere 
not  this  particular  time  of  the  year,  we  should  feel 
that  we  had  entirely  eradicated  the  disease;  but  as 
brood-rearing  has  wholly  ceased  in  all  the  hives, 
Avith  a  few  exceptions,  there  is,  in  fact,  nothing 
for  the  disease  to  Avork  on.  Ernest. 

P.  S.— As  i-egards  the  appearance  oi'  foul  brood' 
W.  Z.  Hutchinson's  description  of  it  (see  p.  845)  is 
exactlij  right.  At  least  that  is  Avhat  our  foul  brood 
looked  like.  E.  K. 


Tlie  animal  nieetiiiK  of  tlie  Madison  Count  v  (N.  \.)  Rec-Kt'C))- 
crs  Association  will  he  lield  at  tlie  Eat; lo  Hotel ,  Oneida,  \.  V., 
\Ve(lnesd'(v,  Nov.  i;,  ISSd.  A  very  interest  in^;-  uieetiii-  will  be 
had;  a  1 1  niendxTs,  a  nd  those  interested  in  bee  en  1 1  nrc,  a  re  rt- 
quested  to  he  present ,  as  important  hiisi ness  \\  i  11  come  np  for 
consideration.  Ottieers  for  the  ensuinn'  .yeai  will  he  elected. 
The  important  topic —"  How  to  make  the  hnsiness  i)n.v  in  a 
poor  season  like  the  one  .iust  past,"  will  he  carefull.v  considered 
and  discussed.  All  are  invited  to  hrin^'  article s  pertainluK  to 
bee  culture  for  exhihition.  F.  L.  Smith,  Pres. 

Oneida,  N.  A'. 
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OUU    EXCHANGE    DEPARTMENT   FOR  ADA'ERTISER S. 

Inasmuch  as  many  have  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  our  Exchange  Department  is  being  used 
for  regular  advertisements  of  things  for  sale,  we 
think  best  hereafter  to  have  that  department  de- 
voted exclusively  to  articles  for  exchanqe— not  for 
goods  offered  for  sale  in  the  regular  way,  and  we 
greatly  prefer  that  the  friends  Avould  cut  them 
doAvn  to  five  lines  each  and  no  more. 


NO  BROOD  IN  NOVEMBER. 

Don't  be  alarmed,  ABC  friends,  if  your  queens 
do  stop  laying  during  this  month;  in  fact,  it  would 
be  the  exception  if  you  do  find  brood;  therefore 
you  need  not  be  in  haste  to  call  them  queenless. 
Almost  all  colonies  cease  brood-reai-ing  during  Oc- 
tober, NoA^ember,  and  December.  Veiy  strong  col- 
onies, abundantly  supplied  Avith  stores  of  CA'ery 
kind,  many  of  them  Avill  commence  brood-rearing 
about  the  first  of  the  year,  and  it  Avill  then  be  kept 
up,  as  a  rule,  until  spring. 


BASSWOOD-TREES,  GRAPEVINES,  RASPBERRIES, 
ETC. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  better  season  in  the  year 
for  planting  out  the  above,  than  this  present 
month  of  NoA^ember.  We  haA^e  a  beautiful  lot  of 
basswood-trees  growing  on  our  cultivated  and  en- 
riched soil.  They  have  made  a  Avonderful  growth 
this  season,  and  the  roots  are  immense. 

Our  supply  of  Concord  grapevines  for  shading 
bee-hives  is  not  so  large,  but  what  avo  have  are 
extra  nice  Amines.  This  same  cultivated  and  enrich- 
ed soil  has  given  us  some  exti-a  nice  Gregg  rasp- 
berry roots.  The  Gregg  and  the  Cuthbert  are,  per- 
haps, the  most  promising  for  both  honey  and  fruit. 
We  can  furnish  exti  a  strong  roots.  Id  for  60  cts.,  or 
100  for  J'^JJ.OO.  If  wanted  by  mail,  ;3  cts.  each  extra. 
For  prices  of  grapevines  and  basswood-trees,  see 
our  regular  price  list__  

ERNEST'S  TEMPEST  liANTERN. 

After  reading  Avhat  Ernest  has  to  sa>-  about 
working  by  lantern  light  in  feeding  bees,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  j'ou  might  like  to  know  that  the  lantern 
he  takes  such  a  liking  to  is  on  our  HO-cent  counter. 
As  they  are  quite  small,  I  think  there  will  be  no 
trouble  about  sending  them  by  mail  at  an  expense 
of  10  cents  extra  for  postage.  At  any  rate,  I  will 
guarantee  safe  delivery  at  the  above  price.  No 
accident  can  possibly  happen  to  these  lanterns,  for 
they  are  made  entirely  of  brass,  and  the  oil-reser- 
voir is  filled  Avith  cotton.    If  you  should  drop  it  and 
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step  on  it  you  might  spoil  your  lantern,  but  you 
could  not  easily  set  any  thing-  atlre.  They  arc  made 
expresslj'  to  use  in  barns  and  stables.  Fill  the  lamp 
with  a  heavy  kerosene  of  good  quality.  They  are  not 
only  safe,  but  they  are  durable  and  cleanly.  No 
accumulations  of  smoke  at  the  top  can  stop  the 
draft.   

r.ETTERS,   FIGURES,   ETC.,  BUILT    IN  HONEY-COMB. 

At  the  Indianapolis  Convention  there  were  some 
exhibits  in  this  line,  probably  superior  to  any 
thing-  that  has  ever  been  produced  before  in  the 
Avorld.  Large  letters  that  all  could  read  the  Avhole 
length  of  the  great  hall  were  beautifully  worked 
out  in  honey-comb  of  pearly  whiteness;  also  the 
figure  of  a  mammoth  queen-bee;  and,  astonishing 
though  it  may  seem,  words  written  in  penmanship, 
CA'cn  to  the  hair-strokes,  were  composed  of  honej'- 
comb  built  by  the  bees.  I  believe  the  work  was  done 
by  Mr.  A.  Cox,  of  White  Lick,  Boone  Co.,  Ind.  The 
exhibit  of  honey  in  globes,  honey  in  the  form  of 
crosses,  and  honey  in  almost  every  shape  imagin- 
able, was  wonderful.  One  end  of  the  hall  was 
literally  filled  with  devices  and  implements.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  suggested  to  Bro.  Newman 
his  museum  or  not;  but  it  reminded  me  vividly  of 
our  museum. 

FOUL  brood:  is  it  contagious? 

At  the  Indianapolis  Convention,  one  of  the  bee- 
friends  I'elated  the  following:  He  found  three  col- 
onies in  his  apiarj-,  affected  with  foul  brood.  Not 
knowing  jt]«t  what  to  do,  he  decided  to  look  the 
matter  up  and  treat  them  according  to  the  most  ap- 
proved methods.  Meanwhile  the  honey-flow  stop- 
ped, leaving  him  with  a  lai'ge  number  of  partly 
filled  sections.  In  order  to  finish  these  sections 
he  decided  to  extract  a  lot  of  honey  fi-om  his 
heaviest  hives,  and  feed  it  back;  and  before  he 
knew  it  he  had  unconsciously  or  heedlessly  ex- 
tracted the  honey  from  some  combs  in  one  of 
these  foul-broody  hives.  The  lot  of  honey  contain- 
ing some  from  this  diseased  colony  was  fed  to  28 
colonies  before  he  became  aware  of  what  he  had 
done.  Now,  then,  what  do  you  suppose  happened? 
Why,  ev^ery  one  of  the  28  hives  thus  fed  became  at 
once  diseased.  I  tell  you,  my  friends,  I  would  not 
go  to  bed,  knowing  that  I  had  in  my  apiary  a  colony 
that  had  the  real  foul  brood.  Burn  up  the  combs, 
brood,  and  honej',  and  do  it  in  such  a  way  that  not 
one  solitary  drop  or  f  i-action  of  a  drop  of  honey  es- 
capes where  a  bee  may  get  a  lick  at  it. 

SENDING    POSTAGE-STAMPS  IN  LETTERS. 

We  can  always  use  postage-stamps  where  they 
are  more  convenient,  and  we  can  use  them  of  any 
denomination,  providing  you  do  not  stick  them 
fast  to  your  letters.  The  clerk  who  opens  the 
mails  insists  that  some  of  you  are  thoughtless 
enough  to  paste  them  right  over  the  i-eading-mat- 
ter  before  you  send  them  off.  We  suspect,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  not  so  bad  as  that,  but  that  you  are 
a  little  careless  in  putting  them  in  the  letter,  as 
they  are  often  sticky  in  warm  weather.  Do  you 
wonder  we  sometimes  get  cross  when  we  have  to 
soak  the  letters  in  w^ater  over  night  in  order  to  get 
the  stamps  loose?  and  then  we  have  to  put  on 
some  more  gum  before  we  can  use  them.  Well, 
we  don't  mind  this  trouble  very  much;  but  wheii 
the  water  blots  your  letters  so  they  can  not  be 
read  without  a  good  deal  of  fuss  and  trouble,  we 
sometimes  feel  as  if  we  should  get  mad,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  fact  that  we  are  Christian  people  here, 


and  don't  dare  to.  Now,  then:  When  you  send 
stamps  again,  please  Avrap  them  in  a  separate 
piece  of  paper,  without  any  writing  on  it;  and  if 
it  is  not  asking  too  much  of  you,  don't  wrap  them 
up  when  they  are  sticky.  Lay  them  somewhere 
in  the  sun,  and  let  them  dry  first. 


A  NEW  BEE-KEEPERS'  MEDLEY. 

Mr.  E.  O.  Tuttle,  of  Bristol,  Vt.,  has  been,  for 
some  time  back,  busy  in  getting  up  a  new  medley 
of  bee-keepers.  The  size  is  S^XH  inches,  and  it 
contains  pictures  of  120  bee-keepers.  A  large  por- 
tion of  them  are  the  same  as  appeared  in  our  med- 
ley, published  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  Some 
of  the  pictures  are  very  good,  and  a  few  of  them 
are  rather  poor.  The  medley,  however,  ought  to 
be  well  worth  the  sum  of  1^1.00  to  any  one  who  is  in 
the  habit  of  reading  our  bee-journals.  Among 
them  we  notice  S.  Corneil,  R.  McKnight,  J.  B.  Hall, 
D.  A.  Jones,  and  W.  F.  Clarke,  of  Canada;  in  the 
United  States  we  have  Henry  Alley,  John  Aspin- 
wall,  A.  J.  King,  T.  G.  Newman,  li.  L.  T:.'.ylor,  Dr. 
C.  C.  Miller,  Charles  Dadant  and  son,  H.  D.  Cutting, 
W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  J.  E.  Pond,  N.  W.  McLain,  O.  O. 
Poppleton,  E.  M.  Hayhurst,  L.  C.  Root,  Mi-s.  Jennie 
Culp,  Mrs.  Chaddock,  Mrs.  Harrison,  Oliver  Foster, 
1.  R.  Good.M.  H.  Hunt,  Norman  Clark,  P.  L.  Viallon, 
W.  S.  Hart,  O.  M.  Blanton,  and  others.  In  the  above 
list  I  have  not  intended  to  name  those  that  are 
contained  in  our  old  medley.  A  desci-iptive  pam- 
phlet of  14  pages  accompanies  the  photograph. 
They  may  be  ordered  from  this  office,  or  from 
friend  Tuttle,  as  you  choose. 


HALF-POUND  SECTIONS  IN  ENGLAND. 

We  find  the  following  in  the  British  Bee  Jourual 
for  Oct.  14,  under  the  title  of  "six-penny  sections." 

SIX-PENNY  SECTIONS. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  show  of  Canadian 
honey  at  the  Colonial  Exhibition  is  the  thinness  of  the  sections 
exhibited,  being-  only  1^4  inches,  the  combs  built  therein  being- 
of  worker  thickness.  Mr.  Jones  assures  us  from  his  own  experi- 
ence,—and  it  would  be  a  bold  British  bee-keeper  who  would  ven- 
tuie  to  compare  his  own  with  that  of  Mr.  Jones,— that,  contrary 
to  what  might  be  expected  from  the  fact  that  three  vertical 
i-urfaces  (miiirib  and  two  sealings)  are  required  in  each  inch  in- 
stead of  three  in  each  134  inch,  a  larger  harvest  is  obtainable  of 
this  thickness  than  of  the  greater  thickness  to  which  we  are  ac- 
customed in  the  ordinary  two-inch  sections. 

In  our  issue  of  March  1, 1885,  in  an  article  entitled  "  Sections, 
Past,  Present,  and  Future,"  we  suggested  the  very  same  idea, 
pointing  out  that,  by  adopting  the  size  of  43^  x  33^  x  IJ^,  we 
could  obtain  sections  of  nominal  half  pound,  which  could  be 
sold  retail  at  sixpence  each.  The  Canadian  sections  are  as  near- 
ly as  possible  this  size.  We  went  on  to  say,  "  We  venture  to 
tliink,  that,  before  many  seasons  are  passed,  a  six-penny,  or  3^- 
Ib.  section,  will  be  a  recognized  size."' 

The  British  bee-keepers  did  not  take  to  the  idea,  probably  be- 
cause the  dealers  couid  not  supply  the  sections,  and  would  not 
order  them.  Our  Canadian  cousins,  however,  took  the  hint; 
and  while  some  of  us  are  complaining  of  the  slow  sale  of  1-lb. 
sections  at  1  shilling,  and  have  altogether  neglected  the  nimble 
sixpence,  they  iiave  been  producing  these  pretty  little  sections, 
and  here  they  are  before  our  eyes.  When  we  now  see  the  very 
thing  which  was  ^ugge^ited  to  us  in  our  own  journal  eighteen 
months  ago,  and  hear  that  actually  a  largei-  hai  vest  can  be  ob- 
tained in  tliat  form,  it  comes  upon  most  of  us  as  a  coinplete  rev- 
elation. We  repeat,  with  great  confidence,  our  prediction  of 
March,  1885,  and  look  forward  to  its  1  ul  til  I  ment  before  another 
year  has  passed. 

The  show  referred  to  by  the  editor  took  place 
Oct.  6.  From  the  reports  of  the  association  I  judge 
it  must  have  been  extremely  interesting,  especial- 
ly as  they  had  our  good  friends  D.  A.  Jones, 
S.  Corneil,  McKnight,  and  others,  of  Canada.  Dur- 
ing the  association  friend  Jones  gave  them  a  de- 
scription of  the  Heddon  hive.  We  notice  there 
were  present  at  the  meeting,  Wm.  Raitt,  of  Scot- 
land, and  some  from  Switzerland.  Of  course, 
friend  Jones  had  to  have  some  fun  going  on,  even 
if  he  was  among  long-titled  people,  and  he  Im- 
provised the  following  stanza: 

Canada  is  a  great  country  for  honey : 

It  is  there  farmers  and  bee-keepers  "make  lots  of  monev. 

Our  bees  extract  nectar  from  flowers  so  sweet, 

That  all  nations  consider  otir  honey  a  treat. 
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BEE  CULTUl^i:. 


Soy. 


BEE-KEEPER'S  GUIDE; 

Or,  MANUAL  OF  THE  APIARY. 

13,000  SOLD  SINCE  1876. 

14th  THOUSAND  JUST  OUT! 
10th  THOUSAND  SOLD  IN  JUST  FOUR  MONTHS  ! 
5000  Sold  Since  Wlay,  1883. 

More  than  50  pages,  and  more  than  50  fine  illus- 
trations were  added  in  the  8th  edition.  The  whole 
work  has  been  thoroughlj^  revised,  and  contains  the 
very  latest  in  respect  to  bee-keepiny.  It  is  certainly 
the  fullest  and  most  scientific  work  treating-  of 
bees  in  the  World.  Price,  by  mail,  i*>1.25.  Liberal 
discount  to  dealei'S  and  to  clubs. 

A.  J.  COOK,  Author  and  Publisher, 
13-23  Ag-ricultural  College,  Mich. 

QAY  !  tlie  ACME  PAI»EK-HOL,»ER  holds 
all  sorts  of  small  things,  as  papers,  letters, 
almanacs,  magazines,  pamphlets,  cards,  etc., 
and  does  it  quick,  before  they  get  lost,  stolen,  blown 
away,  or  the  baby  gets  them.    By  mail,  lOc;  two, 
15c.;  five,  25c. ;  twelve,  50c-  Agents  wanted. 
Address  N.  E.  JOHNSON,  Medina,  O. 

^SOUTHERN  HEADQUARTERS-e- 

Nuclei,  and  full  colonies.  The  manufacture  of 
hives,  sections,  frames,  feeders,  foundation,  etc.,  a 
specialty.  Superior  work  and  best  material  at  *'  let- 
live"  prices.  Steam  factory,  fully  equipped,  with 
the  latest  and  most  approved  machinerj'.  Send  fo^ 
my  illustrated  catalogue.  Address 
5tfd  J.  P.  H.  BROWN,  Au^ui^ta,  Ga. 

IN  order  that  I  may  pay  off  my  debts,  and  dev^ote 
my  whole  time  to  preaching  the  gospel,  I  offer 
my  entire  apiaries,  consisting  of  about  90  colo- 
nies of  Italian  and  hybrid  bees,  60  empty  hives,  3 
extractors,  and  other  bee-supplies,  for  sale  at  a 
great  sacrifice.  Persons  wishing  to  buy  would  do 
well  to  correspond  with  me  imrnedlatehj.  I  mush 
sell.  JAS.  ERWIN. 

3ltfd  Smith's  Grove,  Warren  Co.,  Ky. 
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VARIETIES  (.,.  r^, 

Wmes,  Plasits,  etc, 

Apple,  Pear,  Pcac?3,Cliei'rv,  Plum, 
4^ohice,  Strawberry,  Cia.wpberry, 
iyafkberry,  (t'urrarils,  <r  rapes, 
d  iooiseberries,  &c.  Send  tor  Catalogue 
<Ja  So  COLiLIMS,  Mocrestowiij  N.  J. 


Barnes'  Foot-Power  Machinery. 

Head  Avhat  J.  I.  Parent,  of 
ChauTjTON,  N.  Y.,  says  — "We 
cut  with  one  of  your  Combined 
Machines  last  winter  50  chaff 
hives  Avith  7  inch  cap,  100  lioney 
racks,  500  broad  frames,  :i,000 
honey-boxes  and  a  great  deal  of 
other  work.  This  Avinter  avc 
have  double  the  amount  of  bee 
hives,  etc.,  to  make  and  we  ex- 
pect to  do  it  all  Avith  this  Saw. 
I  Avill  do  all  you  Say  it  Avill." 
Catalogue  and  Price  List  Free.  Address  W.  F.  cS: 
JOHN!BARNES,  68  Ruby  St.,  Kockford,  111. 

When  more  convenient,  orders  for  Barnes' Foot - 
PoAver  Machinery  may  be  sent  to  me.  A,  I.  ROOT. 

:mM 

Oldest  Bee  Paper  in  America— Established  in  ISGl. 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL, 

16-page  Weekly— $1.00  a  year. 

Sample  Free.    THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN  Si  SON, 

925  West  Madison  Street,  Cliioago,  111. 


EXCHANGE  DEPARTMENT. 


Notices  will  be  inserted  under  this  head  at  one-half  our 
usual  rates.  All  ad's  intended  for  this  department  must  not 
exceed  5  lines,  and  you  must  say  you  want  ycnir  ad.  in  this  de- 
partment, or  we  will  not  be  l  esiJonsible  f  ur  any  error.  You 
can  have  the  notice  as  many  lines  as  you  ph  ase;  but  all  over 
Ave  lines  will  cost  you  according  to  our  rej^ular  rates. 


THOROUGHBRED  fowls.  Brown  Leghorns,  S.  8. 
Hamburgs,  W.  C.  B.  Polish,  P.  Rocks  and  Wyan- 
dottes,  Bonney's.  Forbes',  HaAvkins',  Wilcox  &Fultz' 
strains.  AVe  Avill  sell  for  cash,  or  exchange  for  fdn. 
and  beeswax.  Price  list  free. 
18-19tfd  A.  H.  Dl^ff,  Creighton,  Ohio. 


Cy^-  STANDS  of  Italian  bees  for  sale  in  new  chaff 
.4if)  hives  at  .i?7.00,  in  good  shape  for  Avintcr. 
20-21d  John  C.  Steavaut,  Hopkins,  Mo. 

WANTI]I).-To  exchange  my  Given  fdn.  mill,  good 
as  new.   I  Avill  take  honey,  or  good  Avinter  ap- 
ples for  it.  L.  Beckwith,  Berlin,  Wis. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  strawberry-plants,  six 
A'arieties,  for  untested  queens. 
20-21d  J.  A.  Green,  Dayton,  111. 


WANTED.— To  exchange  for  extracted  honey,  5 
chatf  Eclectic  hives,  .just  as  good  as  ncAv,  or  for 
cash,  at  $2.00  each— a  bargain. 

20-21d  F.  HOLTK?:,  Carlstadt,  N.  J. 

A \r ANTED.— Honey,  extracted  preferred,  in  ex- 
VV   change  for  liiA^es,  frames,  section  boxes,  saw- 
mandrels,  and  bee-hive  machinery.   What  have  you 
got,  and  Avhat  do  you  Avant  for  it? 
20tfdb  D.  S.  Halt.,  So.  Cabot,  Vt. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  for  cash,  or  good  horses 
VV  and  mules,  200  colonies  of  bees  in  Simplicity 
frames;  also  40  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  city. 
20tfdb   Anthony  Opp,  Helena,  Phillips  Co.,  Ark. 

FIRE!  Fire  I  Fire  I  Brother  bee-keepers,  you  all 
want  my  LIGHTNING  FIRE-KINDLER,  cost- 
ing about  the  same,  almost  as  necessary,  and  but 
little  more  trouble,  than  matches.  Perfectly  safe. 
No  litter.  Time,  temiicr,  and  match  saving;  house- 
hold convenience.  It  makes  a  fire  immediately. 
Lasts  a  lifetime.  Just  the  thing  for  your  smokers 
Avhen  made  one-fourth  of  the  common  size.  Sent 
by  mail  for  20  cts. 

20tfdb  S.  S.  BuTLEiJ,  Los  (iatos,  California. 

l^/'ANTED.  — To  exchange  tine  bronze  turkeys, 
VV  Brown  Leghorns,  or  American  sih'er  Avatch,  8- 
oimce  case,  cost  $18.00  Avhen  new— No.  1  time-keep- 
ei-,  for  ferrets. 

21d  (  has.  McCiiAVE,  NcAv  London,  Ohio. 


W^ANTED.— To  exchange  bees  for  land  south  of 
\)  the  Ohio  River.  Also  for  sale,  about  120  lbs.  of 
Avax  and  a  six-inch  Pelham  fdn.  mi!!. 

M.  J.  HAinu8,  Clay  City,  Clay  Co.,  111. 

ANTED. —To  exchange  for  extracted  Avhite  clo- 
Vt   ver  or  bassAvood  honey,  one  foot-poAver  saAv; 
also  one  Pelham  foundation  mill.  Avith  dipping- 
tank,  etc.,  nearlv  new.  W.  S.  Whight. 
2]tfdb       ;:().")  W."  Van  Burcn  St.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

A  Avill  buy  the  Alderbi-ook  iH)ultry-farm  and 
O  -ioUU  a))i;try  ground, :;()  acres  of  good  land,  cozy 
house,  bai-n,  an<l  jjoii Iti  y-house.  all  new,  pure  sprin.tr 
and  running  Avater,  fronting  on  beautiful  pond, -i 
miles  from  R.  R.  A  delightful  home;  terms  easy. 
J.  E.  l)Am{()W  &  Son,  Box  250,  West  Eaton,  N.  T. 


BEE-HIVES, 

One-Plece  Sections,  Section  Cases,  Frames,  &c„ 

OF    SUPEKIOK  AVOUKMANSHIP,  FROM 

S3VIITH  die  (QrQQXDETiTi. 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

ROCK  FALLS,  WHITESIDE  CO.,  ILL. 

;itfd  Srud  for  Prirr  Jyi«r 


GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTUKE. 


DADANT'S 

FOUNDATION 

is  asserted  by  hundreds  of  practical  and  disinterest- 
ed bee-keepers  to  be  the  cleanest,  brightest,  quick- 
est accepted  by  bees,  least  apt  to  sag,  most  regular 
in  color,  evenest,  and  neatest,  of  any  that  is  made. 

It  is  kept  for  sale  by  Messrs.  A.  H.  Newman,  Chi- 
cago, 111.;  C.  F.  Muth,  Cincinnati,  O.;  Jas.  Heddon, 
Dowagiac,  Mich.;  F.  L.  Dougherty,  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. ;  Chas.  H.  Green,  Berlin,  Wis. ;  Chas.  Hertel, 
Jr.,  Freeburg,  111. ;  Ezra  Baer,  Dixon,  Lee  Co.,  111. ;  E. 
S.  Armstrong,  Jersey ville,  Illinois;  Arthur  Todd, 
1910  Germantown  Ave.,  Phil'a,  Pa.;  E.  Kretchmer, 
Coburg,  Iowa;  Elbert  F.  Smith,  Smyrna,  N.  Y.; 
D.  A.  Fuller,  Cherry  Valley,  111.;  Clark  Johnson  & 
Son,  Covington,  Kentucky;  J.  B.  Mason  &  Sons, 
Mechanic  Falls,  Maine;  C.  A.  Graves,  Birmingham, 
O.;  M.J.  Dickason,  Hiawatha,  Kan.;  J.W.Porter, 
Charlottesville,  Albemarle  Co.,  Va. ;  E.  K.  Newcomb, 
Pleasant  Valley,  Dutchess  Co..  N,  Y.;  J.  A.  Huma- 
son.  Vienna.  O. :  G.  L.  Tinker,  New  Philadelphia,  O., 
J.  M.  Shuck,  Des  Moines,  la.;  Aspinwall  &  Tread- 
well,  Barrytown,  N.  Y. ;  Barton,  Forsgard  &  Barnes, 
Waco,  McLennan  Co.,  Texas,  W.  E.  Clark,  Oriskany, 
N.  Y.,  and  numerous  other  dealers. 

Write  for  samples  free,  and  price  list  of  supplies, 
accompanied  with  150  Complimentary  and  uns(j- 
licited  testimonials,  from  as  many  bee-keepers,  in 
1883.  We  ijuarantee  evei-y  inch  of  our  foundation  equal 
to  sample  iti  every  respect. 

CHAS.  I>AE>A]V  r  &  SON, 
3btfd        Ilamiltoii,  Hancock  Co.,  llliuoiH. 

4  H.-P.  ENGINE  FOR  SALE. 

j4.  Unrgnin  for  the  man  ti'ho  is  in  need  of  a 
First'Class  Engine  and  Uoiler. 

This  is  one  of  B.  W.  Payne  &  Son's  Eureka  en- 
gines, the  same  that  we  advertise  in  our  catalogue. 
It  has  run  3  months  since  it  was  new;  has  had  a  10- 
foot  galvanized-iron  smoke-stack  added,  and  is  in 
perfect  running  order.  The  man  who  is  holding  it 
had  to  put  in  a  larger  one  to  meet  the  demands  of 
his  trade.  The  price  of  a  new  engine  and  boiler 
complete,  no  stack,  is  $275.00;  but  to  make  a  quick 
sale  we  Avill  sell  this  one  wlih  the  stack  for  iJi:i5.C0, 
free  on  board  ears  at  Higginsville,  Mo. 

A.  I.  ROOT,  inedina,  Ohio. 

MUTH'S 
HONEY-EXTRACTOR, 

SQUARE  OL.ASS  MONEY- JARS, 

TIN  BUCKETS,  BEE-HIVES, 
HONEY-SECTIONS,  &c.,  Ac. 
PERFECTION  COLD- BLAST  SMOKERS. 


Apply  to       CHAS.  F.  MUTH  &  SON, 

Cincinnati,  O. 
P.  S.— Send  10-cent  stamp  for  "  Practical  Hints  to 
Bee-Keepers."  Itfdb 

VANDERVORT 

COMB  FOUNDATION  MILLS. 

Send  for  samples  and  reduced  price  list. 
2tfdb  JNO.  VANDERVORT,  Laceyville.  Pa. 

THE  CANADIAf.  BEE  JOURNAL. 

WEEKLY,  $1.0O  PER  TEAM. 
JONES,  McPHEESON  4  CO.,  Publishers,  Beeton,  Ontario,  Canada. 

The  only  bee  journal  printed  in  Canada,  and  con- 
taining much  valuable  and  interesting  matter  each 
week  from  the  pens  of  leading  Canadian  and  United 
States  bee-keepers.  Sample  copy  sent  free  on  re- 
ceipt of  address.  Printed  on  nice  toned  paper,  and 
in  a  nice  shape  for  binding,  making  in  one  year  a 
volume  of  832  pages.  9tf  b 


The  Chapman  Honey-Plant. 

I  n  accordance 
with  a  previous  no- 
tice in  bee-periodi- 
cals. I  am  now  pre- 
pared to  fill  orders 
for  the  seed  of  the 
above  plant  at  the 
following  prices 
1/2  oz..  $1;  1  oz.,  $2 
2  oz.,  S3;  4  oz.,  S5 
Yt  lb..  $8.  One  oz. 
C(mtains' from  1600 
to  1800  .  seeds.  On 
account  of  extreme 
drought  my  stock 
of  seed  is  Jimited, 
and  persons  order- 
ing will  be  served 
in  ■  rotation.  The 
.     _     _  seed  should  be 

^  U         >Aj  r^Lw^   I  sown  in  the  early 

%ni  7^M  spring,  and  general 

I'  ^^5tf^(?  '^kS-  directions  for  cul- 

^  '™    ■  -^^^  tivation  will  be'giv- 

en  on  each  pack- 
age. 

This  plant  is  not 
an  obnoxious  weed, 
and  is  as  easily 
eradicated  as  clo- 
ver. Having  care- 
fully watched  Its 
habits  of  growth, 
and  its  honey-pro- 
ducing qualities  for  the  past  six  years,  I  believe 
those  who  commence  its  cultivation  in  a  liberal 
way  will  be  better  pleased  than  by  commencing 
with  a  small  quantity  of  seed.  It  has  been  tested 
by  prominent  bee-keepers  all  the  way  from  Ver- 
mont to  Nebraska  and  Ontario.  We  refer  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  North- 
American  Bee-Keepers'  Association  held  at  De- 
troit in  1885.  The  committee  reported  at  the  Indian- 
apolis. Ind.,  convention  held  Oct.  12th  to  14th,  and 
their  report  will  be  found  in  all  bee-periodicals  pub- 
lishing the  report  of  that  convention. 

Write  all  orders  plainly,  and  give  your  postoflBce 
address  in  full. 

Versailles,  Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Western  headquarters  for  bee-men's  supplies. 
Four-piece  sections,  and  hives  of  every  kind,  a 
specialty.  Flory's  corner-clamps,  etc.  Orders  for 
sections  and  clamps  filled  in  a  few  hours'  notice. 
Send  for  sample  and  prices. 

M.  R.  MADARY, 
22  2ldb       Box  172.       Fresno  City,  Cal. 

HOW  TO  RAISE  COMB  HONEY. 

Price  5c.   You  need  this  pamphlet,  and  my  free 
bee  and  supply  circular.      '  18tfdb 
OLIVER  FOSTER,  Mt.  Vernon,  Linn  Co.,  Iowa. 

BEES.  QUEENS. 

SOUTH  FLORIDA. 

Carefully  reared  from  BEST  IJ?IPORTED. 

Italian  queens  (purely  mated)    -      -      -      -   f  1  00 
(crossed  or  hybrid)  -      -      -  40 
Nuclei,  one  L.  or  S.  frame,  f  1.00.   Add  above  price 
of  queen.  Also  nice  large  yellow  home-bred  queens, 
$1.00.   Discount  on  larger  orders.  19-6db 
LUTHER  GKAY,  Orlando,  Fla. 


PREPARE  FOR  WINTER. 

We  have  unequaled  facilities  for  manufacturing 
the  Root  chaff  hive  at  a  great  reduction  from  ruling 
prices.  Mr.  Zeno  Doty,  Grafton,  Neb.,  writes  July 
9th.  "Your  material,  make,  and  price  is  far  better 
than  I  can  get  anywliere  else."  Send  for  price  list 
and  special  pi-ices  for  this  fall.  16tfdb 
A.  F.  STAUFFER  &  CO.,  Sterling,  Ills. 


GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTUiiE. 


Sept.  1,  1886. 


Jan.  1,  1887. 


REDUCTION 

For  balance  of  1886.  From  Sept.  1st,  1886,  to  Jan.  1st,  1887,  will  make  prices  on  SECTIONS,  Si?4.00  per 
1000,  and  larger  quantities,  proportionately  less. 

FOUNDATION,  35  Cts.  per  lb.  for  Brood,  and  45  Cts.  for  Sections.  Equal,  if  not  SUPERIOR 
to  any  other  make. 

SEVEN  AND  ONE-HALF  (7  1-2)  FER  CENT  REDUCTION  on  all  other  g-oods  in  price  list. 
Dealers,  wanting-  liARGrE  QUANTITIES,  to  stock  up  for  the  season  of  1887,  will  be  given  special 
prices  on  application. 

REMEMBER  my  goods  are  noted  the  world  over  for  fine  quality  and  workmanship. 
Try  me  and  be  convinced. 

17tfd  Mnntifncfmcr  ami  Dcahr  ht  full  fiitc  Al'  I  AltlAN  S  U  ri'J.llCS. 


BEE  SUPPLIES." 

I7tfd     (Established  1864.) 

PAT.  A  P  P  L I  ED-TOR . 


We  furnish  every  thing  needed  in  the  Apiary,  of  practical 
construction,  and  at  the  lowest  price.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Send  your  address  on  a  postal  card,  and  we  Avill  send  you  free 
our  large  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

E.  ZEETCHMES,  COBUEG,  M0NTG0MEE7  CO.,  IOWA. 

PERFECTTONTEE-FEEDERT 

The  ''PERFECTION"  having  been  thoroughly  tested,  and  proved 
of  inestimable  value  in  bee  culture,  the  undersigned,  a  practical 
apiarist,  is  prepared  to  furnish  the  same  at  reasonable  prices,  and 
the  usual  discounts  to  dealers.    Among  the  many  points  in  which 
this  feeder  excels  all  others  are  the  following: 
The  supply  of  food  can  be  perfectly  regulated. 
The  food  will  not  become  rancid,  nor  sour,  and  is  strained  before 
it  reaches  the  bees. 
The  same  method  is  used  in  feeding  as  provided  in  nature. 
The  '-PERFECTION  FEEDER''  is  simple  in  construction,  well 
made,  readily  cleansed,  and  durable. 

]t  is  most  admirably  adapted  to  the  use  for  which  it  is  intended, 
and  will  give  entire  satisfaction  to  those  who  will  give  it  a  trial,  as 
its  merits  are  unquestioned. 

Prices  for  sample  Feeder,  by  mail,  postage  paid, 

4-lb.  Feeders,  50  cts.;   6-Ib.,  60  cts.;   10-lb.,  70  cts. 
For  one  dozen  1* i:Jil  JJi  TIOX  J  J£1:j>i:J{S  F.  O.  B.  <  ars, 
4-lb.  Feeders,  JrS.oO  ;   6-lb.,  $4.50;  10-lb.,  $5.50. 

Address    M.  E.  HASTINGS,  New  York  Mills,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 

GOOD    NEWS   FOR    DIXIE !  | 
SIMPLICITY  HIVES,  j 

Sections,  Extractors,  Smokers,  Separators,  i 
^    &c.,  of  Root's  Manufacture,  Shipped  | 
Irom  here  at  ROOT'S  FRICES.  j 

Also  S.  hives  of  Southern  yellow  pine,  and  Bee-  | 
Keepers'  Supplies  in  general.   Prict  List  Free.  j 

M.  JENKINS,  WETUMPKA,  ALABAMA. 


3-24db 


Bee-Keepeb^Magazine 

 TO  

25  Gents  Per  year. 

From  January  First,  1887. 


20-ldb 


SAMPLE   COPV  FBEE. 

BARRYTOWN.  N.  Y. 


FIRST  IN  THE  FIELD!! 

The  Invertible  Bee-Hive 

Invertible  Frames, 

INVERTIBLE    SURPLUS  •  CASES, 

top,  bottom,  and 
Entrance  Feeders. 

Catalojrues  Free.  Address 

J.  M.  Shuck,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

 ■_  4-3db 

QIIRC  TO  SEND 

0  U  n  L  rOK  M7  NEW 

PRICE  LIST  FOR  1886, 

Before  purchasing  your  Ree- Sup- 
plies.  Cash  paid  for  Beeswax.  Ttfdb 

HOWE,  Council  Bluffs,  l^, 


r 

I 


GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTUT^E 


Bo<  s  for  Bee-Keepers  and  Others. 

^V'-  (.these  books  on  which  postage  is  not  given 
\vui  forwarded  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of 
prit  r 

^\  ring  books,  as  every  thing  else,  we  are  liable 
to  o  jpointment,  if  we  make  a  purchase  without 
,       "'^^  jthe  article.   Admitting  that  the  bookseller 
^d  all  the  books  he  offers,  as  he  has  them  for 
/were  hardly  to  be  expected  he  would  be  the 
/mention  all  the  faults,  as  well  as  good  things 
.\  book.   I  veiT  much  desire  that  those  who  f a- 
'  •"dth  their  patronage  shall  not  be  disappolnt- 
jerefore  I  am  going  to  try  to  prevent  it  by 
..unfng  all  the  faults  so  far  as  I  can,  that  the 
•hasei  maj'  know  what  he  is  getting.   In  the  fol- 
ing  list,  books  that  I  approve  I  have  marked  with 
those  I  especially  approve,  **;  those  that  are  not 
,  to  times, +;  books  that  contain  but  little  matter 
>r  the  price,  large  type,  and  much  space  between 
tie  lines,  t;  foreign,  §. 

/  BOOKS  ESPECIALLY  FOR  BEE-KEEPERS. 

/    As  many  of  the  bee -books  are  sent  with  other  ^oods  by  freight 
or  express,  incurring  no  postage,  we  give  prices  separately. 
I    You  will  notice,  that  you  can  judge  of  the  size  of  the  books  very 
I  well,  by  the  amount  required  for  postage  on  each 
I  Postage.]  [Price  without  postage. 

"  :  A  B  C  Of  Bee  Culture**  Paper   88 

?  Of  Bee  Culture**   Cloth   1  10 

.■■ar  Among  the  Bees,  by  C.  C.  Miller  **  70 
s  and  Bee-keeping,  by  Frank  Cheshire, 

Ngland**^   3  36 

10  I  Cook's  New  Manual  **  Cloth   1  15 

Dzielzon  Theory**   30 

1  I  Foul  Brood;  Its  management  and  cure; 

D.  A.  Jones**    09 

Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine   5 

Langstroth  on  the  Hive  and  Honej'-Bee**+  1  90 

Quinby's  New  Bee-Keeping-**   1  40 

Queen-Rearing,  by  H.  Alley*   90 

Success  in  Bee  Culture,  bj'  James  Heddon*  46 

Fuller's  Grape  Culturist**   1  -tO 

Apiary;  or.  Bees,  Bee-Hives,  and  Bee  Cul- 
\"e,  by  Geo.  Neighbour  &  Sons,  England*§   1  75 
jsh  Bee-Keeper's  Guide  -  Book,  by  Thos. 
ji.  Cowan,  Esq.,  England*§   40 

\liES,  HYMN-BOOKS,  AND  OTHER  GOOD  BOOKS. 

ible,  flfOOcZ  print,  neat'y  bound   25 

unyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress**   50 

ose  of  Truth,"  for  tobacco  users   '  20 

ter  Ried**   1  25 

^bles  and  Allegories.  The  most  beautiful  piece 

in  the  way  of  a  book  tha  t  I  have  ever  sold,  and  I  do 
but  it  is  the  handsomest  book  I  ever  saw.  It  is  a 
d  book  of  i)12  pages,  full  rt  engravings  of  surpassing 
iThe  paper  and  piinting  are  probably  equal  to  any 
he  way  of  a  book  nov,-  in  the  market.  Our  readers 
'  What  are  the  fables  an^l  allegories  about  ?"  Well, 
bout  you  and  iiie.  As  an  illustration,  in  the  center 
you  will  And  the  fable  of  the  Lantern  people,  which 
i  gave  on  p.'i>B!,"!l.;CTK  1.885-  T  copied  the  story,  but  I  did  not 
have  the  wonderful  pictures' that  rhc  author  has  in  this  book. 
The  book  is  written  by  the  author  of  the  Slorv  of  the  Bible. 
There  is  but  one  fault  to  find  with  it;  that  is,  xt  costs  S2.00. 
However,  it  any  of  you  want  a  book  worth  $2.00,  every  cent  of 
it,  you  will  find  it  in  this  book  of  fables  and  allegories.  It  will 
make  you  cry,  if  you  don't  look  out;  and  the  best  of  it  is,  that 
che  chances  are  very  great  that  you  will  be  better  after  you 
t  have  cried.  I  never  saw  any  thing  in  my  life,  nicer  for  a 
Christmas  present ;  or  if  yoxi  want  a  beautiful  book  to  put  on 
the  center-table  of  your  best  room,  you  can  not  find  a  hand- 
somer one  for  the  money.  Perhaps  I  am  saying  a  good  deal; 
but  if  you  do  not  agree  with  ms  after  you  have  seen  the  book, 
you  can  send  it  back  and  have  your  money  returned.  They  are 
so  large  and  heavv  tliat  the  postage  on  them  is  32  c.  extra.  We 
can  sell  two  books  for  §1.75  each;  three  for  $1.65  each;  five  or 
more,  SI. 60  each. 

6  I  First  Steps  for  Little  Feet.  By  the  author  of 
the  Storv  of  the  Bible.  A  better  book  for  young  children  can 
L  not  be  found  in  the  whole  round  of  literature,  and  at  the  same 
time  there  can  hardly  be  found  a  more  attractive  book.  Beau- 
tifully bound,  and  fully  illustrated.  Price  50c.  Two  copies 
will  be  sold  for  75  cents.   Postage  six  cents. 

5  I  Harmony  of  the  Gospels   35 

,3  I  John  Ploughman's  Talks  and  Pictures,  by 

\       Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon*   10 

\(  Moody  and  Sankey's  Gospel  Hymns,  words 

'    only.  Nu.  I.  or  No.  IV.,  paper   05 

ne  ^oard   10 

,  words  and  music,  board   30 

e,  Nos.  I.,  II.,  III.,  and  IV.,  combined, 

.vords  only,  board   20 

iame,  words  and  music,  board   75 

ew  Testament  in  pretty  flexible  'covers. . .  05 
w  Testament,  new  version,  paper  cover  10 

nson  Crusoe,  paper  cover   20 

•-.f  the  Bible**   1  00 

k  of  700  pages,  and  274  illustrations.   Will  be  read 
V  child. 

ian's  Seci-et  of  a  Happy  Life** ...  25 


0  I  "The  Life  of  Trust,"  by  Geo.  Muller**   1  15 

2  I  Ten  Nights  in  a  Bar  Room,  by  T.  S,  Arthui^  03 

MISCELLANEOUS  HAND-BOOKS. 

5  I  A  B  C  Of  Carp  Culture,  Peirce**   35 

3  I  A  B  C  of  Potato  Culture,  Terry**   35 

3  I  An  Egg-Farm',  Stoddard**   45 

I  Barn  Plans  and  Out- Buildings*   1  50 

I  Bomnier's  Method  of  Making  Manures^  ...  25 

i  Canary  Birds;  paper,  50c;  cloth*   75 

I  Cranberry  Culture,  White's   1  25 

5  I  Dictionary,  25,000  words  and  phrases*   15 

I  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health,  Warring. . .  1  50 
5  I  Eclectic  Manual  of  Phonography;  Pitman's 

System;  clotii   70 

I  Fuller's  Practical  Foi-estry   1  50 

10  I  Gardening  For  Pleasure,  Henderson*   1  40 

10  I  Gardening  for  Profit**   1  40 


10  I  Garden  and  Farm  Topics,  Henderson**.. 
]  Gray's  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany. 

Gregory  on  Cabbages;  papei-*  

Gregorj'  on  Squashes;  papei-*  

Gregory  on  Onions;  papei-*  

Household  Conveniences   1  40 

How  the  Farm  Pays,  by  Peter  Henderson  and 
liam  Crozier.  A  book  of  400  pages,  full  of  pictures  of  all 
the  late  improvements  in  plants,  stock,  and  machinery,  and, 
in  fact,  every  thing  pertaining  to  the  farm.  Price  §2.50.  By 
buying  them  in  large  lots  I  am  enabled  to  furnish  them  to 
subscribers  to  Gleanings  for  §1.75.  If  wanted  by  mail,20cts. 
extra  for  postage.  To  any  one  who  will  send  §2.95,  we  will 
send  the  book  and  Gleanings  one  year  postpaid.** 

5  I  How  to  Make  Candy**  

10  I  How  to  Keep  Store*  

I  Hints  for  Painters,  Paper-Hangers,  &c*  

2  I  Injurious  Insects,  Cook  

I  Irrigation  for  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Or 

chard,  Stewai't*  

I  Peach  Culture,  Fulton's  

2  I  Potatoe  Culture,  (Prize  Essay)*  Paper... 
1  I  Poultry  for  Pleasure  and  Profit** 


1  00 

2  10 
25 
25 
25 


45 
]  00 
25 


50 
1  50 
15 
10 


Practical  Poultry-Keeper,  Wright*   2  00 


2  I  Purdy's  Small-Fruit  Instructor*. 
2  I  Silk  and  the  Silkworm. 


15 
10 

10  i  Small-Fruit  Culturist,  Fuller*   1  40 

"  "  "  15 

1  00 
10 


3  I  Strawberry  Culturist,  Fuller* 

I  Ten  Acres  Enough**  

2  I  Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases  

2  I  The  Carpenter's  Steel  Square  and  its  Uses; 

Hodgson;  Abridged   15 

10  I  The  New  Agriculture,  or  the  Waters  Led 

Captive   1  40 

3  I  Winter  Care  of  Horses  and  Cattle,  Terry**  40 
3  I  Wood's  Common  Objects  of  the  Micro- 
scope**  47 

I  Touman's  Household  Science*   1  75 

BOOKS  THAT  I  HAVE  NEVER  EXAMINED,  BUT  THAT 
ARE  IN  GOOD  REPUTE. 

American  Fruit-Culturlst,  Thomas   3  uu 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants   1  75 

Burn's  Architectural  Drawing-Book   1  00 

Broom  Corn  and  Brooms;  paper,  50c;  cloth   75 

Cements  and  Glue   25 

Copley's  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets   3  00 

Fruits  and  Fruit-Trees  of  America,  Downing. . .  5  00 

Farming  For  Boys   1  25 

Harris  on  The  Pig   1  50 

How  to  Get  a  Farm  and  Where  to  Find  One   1  25 

Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation;  Plain,  S4  00; 

Avith  Colored  Plates   6  50 

Money  in  The  Garden,  Quinn   1  50 

Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons,  Gray   3  00 

My  Vinej-ard  at  Lakeview   1  25 

Practical  Butter-Book,  Willard.   1  00 

Pear  Culture  For  Profit,  Quinn   1  00 

Parsons  on  The  Rose   1  50 

Shooting  on  The  Wing   75 

Taxidermist's  Manual   1  00 

What  to  Do  and  How  to  Do  it,  in  case  of  Acci- 
dent, &c   50 

Youatt  on  Sheep  ;   1  00 

Address  your  orders  to 

jL.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 


Britisli  Bee  Journal. 

The  British  Bee  Journal  is  now  mailed  to  our  ad- 
di-ess  in  packages,  weekly.  In  order  to  dis- 
pose of  them,  we  offer  them  at  present  at  $2.62  per 
year,  postage  paid,  beginning  January,  1886.  Will 
guarantee  safe  arrival  of  everj'  number. 

A.  T.  ROOT.  Medina.  Ohio. 


GLEAKINGS  m  BEE  CULTURE 


The  Brilliant  Lantern. 

GOOD  FOR  WORKING  AMONG   THE    BEES    AFTER  DARK. 

How  many  times  have  you  attempted  to  do  chores  in  the  dark?  You 
have  thought,  perhaps,  "  Well,  now  1  have  been  through  these  doors 
and  passages  often  enough  co  know  where  I  am  going  without  a  light." 
You  crept  along  with  both  hands  before  you,  when  presently  you  had 
an  intimation  that  your  nose  was  longer  than  your  arms,  and  has 
struck  the  edge  of  the  door  that  has  been  left  ajar,  before  j'our  hands 
reached  it.  You  were  glad  to  get  off  without  a  broken  nose,  even  if 
the  skin  was  knocked  off'.  You  tried  it  again,  and  entered  the  passage, 
thinking,  "  Now  my  way  is  clear;"  and,  smarting  with  a  bruised  nose, 
you  mentally  resolved  to  be  more  careful.  You  no  sooner  got  well 
started,  when,  whack  I  went  your  shin  against  something  carelessly 
left  in  the  passage.  At  this  point  you  came  to  the  conclusion  that  you 
wanted  a  good  lantern— one  that  is  light  and  handy,  and  that  will  not 
blow  out  in  the  strongest  wind;  one  that  has  the  globe  well  protected 
to  prevent  its  being  broken.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  furnish  you 
just  such  a  lantern.  We  have  tested  it  thoroughly,  and  do  not  hesitate 
to  recommend  it  as  the  neatest,  handiest,  and  best  lantern  we  have  e\- 
er  seen.  It  has  a  very  large  bail,  making  it  easily  carried  on  the  arm. 
It<is  largely  used  by  railroad  men.  The  top  part  hinges  back  so  that 
the  globe  can  be  taken  out  easily,  and  cleaned.  It  also  hinges  back  be- 
low the  globe,  rendering  it  easy  to  light,  trim,  and  fill  it.  Price  75  cts. 
each ;  $6.75  per  box  of  1  dozen. 

A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 

THE  BEST  CARPET-SWEEPLa^. 

I  believe  there  is  no  further  question  but  that  the 
latest  improved  carpet-sweepers  are  one  of  the 
greatest  helps  in  the  home  circle  that  have  ever 
been  giv^en  the  mother  of  the  household.  They  will 
gather  up  litter  that  can  not  well  be  taken  up  with 
the  broom  at  ail,  and  the  amount  of  work  accom- 
plished in  a  few  minutes  compared  with  the  labor 
of  the  broom  is  wonderful;  neither  does  it  require 
a  skilled  woman  or  strong  muscles,  for  almost  any 
child  will  learn  to  run  the  sweeper  in  a  little  time, 
and  it  works  so  easy  they  consider  it  but  pastime. 
By  buying  in  immense  quantities  fi'om  the  manu- 
facturers during  their  dull  seasons,  we  are  enabled 
to  give  a  first  quality  of  sweeper  at  the  following- 
low  prices: 

In  the  way  of  wholesale  we  can  sell  two  sweepers 
at  5  per  cent  discount;  3  at  7  per  cent;  5  at  10  per 
cent,  and  10  or  more  at  15  per  oent,  either  kind. 


The  workmanship  is  essentially  the  same,  except 
that  the  higher-priced  one  is  better  finished,  hat:  a 
rubber-band  clear  around  the  outside,  so  even  the 
children  won't  bump  the  furniture,  and  it  has  foui 
rubber  tire  drive  wheels  making  it  run  very  easily. 
The  cheapest  one  is,  however,  the  kind  that  we 
have  had  In  our  household  for  a  good  many  years; 
and  after  trying  almost  all  the  new  kinds  that  have 
been  offered,  my  wife  considers  the  Ladies'  Friend 
ahead  of  them  all. 

Of  course,  the  carpet-sweeper  is  too  heavy  to  go 
bj'  mail,  and  hence  must  be  sent  by  express  or 
freight.  If  ordered  in  connection  with  other  goods, 
hovvever,  the  expense  hy  freight  is  but  a  trifle. 


A..  I.  HOOT,  Medina.,  Olxlo. 


BUCKEYE  SASH-LOCK. 

A  DEVICE  TO  FASTEN  WINDOWS  UP  OE  DOWN,  AT  ANY  POINT. 

This  device  holds  the  sash  securely  by  friction  in  atfy 
desii-ed  position,  as  tight  as  if  it  were  in  a  vise.  It  pre- 
vents the  sash  from  rattling,  and  excludes  the  dust  by 
making  tight  joints,  and  yet  it  does  not  mar  the  wood.  It 
is  put  on  with  two  screws,  and  can  be  fitted  by  an  inexpe- 
rienced hand  in  three  minutes.  It  works  equally  well  in 
upper  or  lower  sash,  with  or  without  weights.  Printed 
instructions  are  furnished  with  each  one,  as  well  as  screws 
to  fasten  them  on  with,  and  yet  the  price  is  only  5  cts. ;  10 
for  48  cts.;  100  for  $4.50.  Tf  wanted  by  mail,  add  3  cents 
each  extra.  A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  O. 
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GLEA>s"IXGS  IX  BEE  CULTUBE. 


Books  for  Bee- Keepers  and  Others. 

Any  of  these  books  on  which  postage  is  not  given 
will  be  forwai'ded  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of 
price. 

In  buying  books,  as  every  thing  else,  we  are  liable 
to  disappointment,  if  we  make  a  purchase  without 
seeing  the  article.  Admitting  that  the  bookseller 
could  read  all  the  books  he  offers,  as  he  has  them  for 
sale,  it  were  hardly  to  be  expected  he  would  be  the 
one  to  mention  all  the  faults,  as  well  as  good  things 
about  a  book.  I  verj'  much  desire  that  those  who  fa- 
vor me  with  their  patronage  shall  not  be  disappoint- 
ed, and  therefore  I  am  going  to  try  to  prevent  it  by 
mentioning  all  the  faults  so  far  as  I  can,  that  the 

f)urchaser  may  know  what  he  is  getting.  In  the  fol- 
owing  list,  books  that  I  approve  I  have  marked  with 
a  *;  those  I  especiallu  approve,  **;  those  that  are  not 
up  to  times,  +;  books  that  contain  but  little  matter 
for  the  price,  large  type,  and  much  space  between 
the  lines,  $;  foreign,  §. 

BOOKS  ESPECIALLY   FOB  BEE-KEEPERS. 
As  many  of  the  bee -books  are  sent  with  other  ^oods  by  freight 
or  express,  incun'ingr  no  postage,  we  pive  pi'iees  separately. 
You  will  notice,  that  yon  can  judgre  of  the  size  of  the  books  very 
well,  by  the  amount  required  tor  postage  on  each 
Postage.!  [Price  without  postage. 

12  I  A  B  C  Of  Bee  Culture**   Paper   88 

15  I  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture**   Cloth   1  10 

10  I  Cook's  New  Manual  **^   Cloth   ....    1  15 

10  I  Quinby's  New  Bee-Keeping**   1  40 

10  I  Queen-Rearing,  by  H.  Alley*   90 

5  I  Bee-Keeper's  Text  Book*  Revised,  Paper  70 

6  I  Bee-Keeper's  Text  Book*  "  Cloth  94 
10  I  Langstroth  on  the  Hive  and  Honey-Bee**t  1  90 

2  I  Dzierzou  Theory**   10 

1  I  Extracted  Houej',  Dadant*   14 

1  I  Honej-  as  Food  and  Medicine    5 

4  I  "Blessed  Bees".?  A  fascinating  book,  but  it 

is  fiction  and  ?iot  factN.   Putnam's  Sons . .  75 

10  I  Fuller's  Grape  Culturist**   1  40 

The  ApiaiT;  or,  Bees,  Bee-Hives,  and  Bee  Cul- 
ture, by  Geo.  Neighbour  &  Sons,  England*§  1  75 
British  Bee-Keeppr's  Guide  -  Book,  by  Thos. 
Wm.  Cowan,  Esq.,  Englaud*§   40 

BIBLES,  HYMX-BOOKS,  AND  OTHER  GOOD  BOOKS 

8  I  Bible,  good  print,  neatly  bound   25 

I  Ester  Kied**   1  25 

5  I  Harmony  of  the  Gospels     35 

2  I  Moody  and  Sankey's  Gospel  Hymns,  words 
onlj\  No.  I.  or  No.  IV.,  paper   05 

Same,  board   10 

Same,  words  and  music,  board   30 

Same,  Nos.  I.,  II.,  III.,  and  IV.,  combined, 

words  onl J',  board   20 

10  i  Same,  words  and  music,  board   75 

3  I  New  Testament  in  pretty  flexible  covei's. . .  05 

4  I  The  Christian's  Secret  of  a  Happy  Life** ...  25 
15  I  Story  of  the  Bible**   1  00 

A  large  book  of  700  pages,  and  274  illustrations.  "Will  be  read 
by  almost  every  child. 

10  1  "The  Life  of  Trust,"  by  Geo.  MuUer**   1  15 


MISCELLA^TEOCS  HAND-BOOKS. 

A  B  C  Of  Carp  Culture,  Peirce**  

A  B  C  of  Potato  Culture.  Terry**  

An  Egg-Farm,  Stoddard**. 


Barn  Plans  and  Out-Buildings*    1  50 

Book  on  Birds,  Holden*   25 

Bommer's  Method  of  Making  Manures+   25 

Canary  Birds;  paper,  50c;  cloth*    75 

Dictionary,  25,000  words  and  phrases*   15 

Draining  for  Profit  and  Health,  Warring. . .    1  50 

I  Forest-Tree  Culturist,  Fullei-*   1  50 

10  i  Gardening  For  Pleasure,  Henderson*   1  40 

10  I  Gardening  for  Profit**  ,  1  40 

10  I  Garden  and  Farm  Topics,  Henderson**         1  00 

I  Gray's  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany. . .    2  10 

5  I  Gregory  on  Cabbages;  pai)ei*   25 

5  I  Gregory  on  Squashes;  papei-*   25 

5  I  Gregory  on  Onions;  papei-*  '  25 

10  I  Household  Conveniences   1  40 

20  I  How  the  Farm  Pavs,  by  Peter  Henderson  and 
"VVillif.m  Crozier.  A  book  of  m  pages,  full  of  pi-tuves  of  all 
the  late  improvements  in  plants,  stock,  and  machinerv.  and, 
m  fact,  every  thing  pertaining  to  the  farm.  Price  S2  bO.  By 
buying  them  in  large  lots  I  am  enabled  to  furnish  them  to 
subscribers  to  Gi.EAXTXGS  for  SI  75.  If  wanted  bv  mail,20cts. 
extra  for  postage.  To  anv  one  who  will  send  82.95.  we  will 
send  the  book  and  Glk.^xi.vgs  one  vear  postpaid.** 

5  I  How  to  Make  Candy** . .   45 

I  How  to  Paint,  Gardner^   1  00 

10  I  How  to  Keep  Store*   1  00 

I  Hints  for  Painters,  Paper-Hangers,  &e* ....  25 
I  Irrigation  for  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Or- 
chard, Stewart*   150 


2  I  Onion  Culture*   18 

I  Peach  Culture,  Fulton's   1  50 

2  I  Potatoe  Culture,  (Prize  Essay)*  Paper. ...  15 

1  I  Poultry  for  Pleasure  and  Profit**   10 

Practical  Poultry-Keeper,  Wright*   2  00 

2  I  Purdy's  Small-Fruit  Instructor*   15 

2  1  Silk  and  the  Silkworm   10 

10  I  Small-Fruit  Culturist,  Fuller*   1  40 

3  I  Strawberrv  Culturist,  Fullei-*   15 

I  Ten  Acres  Enough**   1  00 

2  I  Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases   10 

2  I  The  Carpenter's  Steel  Square  and  its  Uses; 

Hodgson ;  Abridged   15 

I  What  I  know  of  Farming,  Horace  Greeley.  1  50 

3  I  Wood's  Common  Objects  of  the  Micro- 

scope**  47 

I  Youman's  Household  Science*   1  75 

BOOKS  THAT  I  HA^^:  NEVER  EXAMINED,  BUT  THAT 
ARE  IN  GOOD  REPUTE. 

American  Fruit-Culturist,  Thomas     3  00 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants   1  75 

Burn's  Architectural  Drawing-Book   1  00 

Burr's  Vegetables  of  America   3  00 

Broom  Corn  and  Brooms;  paper,  50c;  cloth   75 

Cements  and  Glue   25 

Copley's  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets   3  00 

Dana's  Muck  Manual   125 

Darwin's  Variations  of  Animals  and  Plants, 

2  Vols   5  00 

Fruits  and  Fruit-Trees  of  America,  Downing. . .  5  00 

Farming  For  Boys   125 

Hedges  and  Evergreens,  Warder   1  50 

Hop  Culture   30 

Harris  on  The  Pig   1  50 

How  to  Get  a  Fai-m  and  Where  to  Find  One   1  25 

Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation;  Plain,  S4  00; 

with  Colored  Plates   6  50 

Jennings'  Horse-Training  Made  Easy   1  25 

Klippart's  Wheat-Plant   1  75 

Leavitt's  Facts  About  Peat   1  75 

Mrs.Cornelius's  Young  Housekeeper's  Friend  .  150 

Money  in  The  Garden,  Quinn   1  50 

Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons,  Gray   3  00 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview   1  25 

Practical  Butter-Book,  Willard   1  00 

Pear  Culture  Fields   1  25 

Pear  Culture  For  Profit,  Quinn   1  00 

Parsons  on  The  Rose   1  50 

Shooting  on  The  Wing   75 

Taxidermist's  Manual   1  00 

What  to  Do  and  How  to  Do  it,  in  case  of  Acci- 
dent, «&c   50 

Youatt  on  Sheep   1  00 

A^ddress  your  orders  to 

A.  I.  MOOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 


W  BINDER  UEPERiODlCM^ 


You  can  not  look  over  the  back  No's  of  Glean- 
ings or  any  other  Periodical  with  satisfaction,  unless 
they  are  in  some  kind  of  a  Binder.  Who  has  not 
said— "Dear  me,  what  a  bother— I  mmt  have  last 
month's  Journal  and  it  is  nowhere  to  be  found"? 
Put  each  No.  in  the  Emerson  Binder  as  soon  as  it 
comes,  and  you  can  sit  down  happy,  any  time  you 
wish  to  find  anj-thing  you  may  have  pi'eviously  seen, 
even  though  it  were  months  ago. 

Binders  for  Gleanings  (will  hold  them  for  one 
year),  gilt  lettered,  for  60  cts. ;  bv  mail.  12  cts.  extra 
Ten,  .?5  00;  100,  5;45.(K).  Table  of  prices  of  Binders 
for  anv  Periodical,  mailed  on  application.  Send  in 
your  orders.  A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 

The  Canadian  P.  O.  authorities  refuse  to  receive  these 
through  the  mails,  as  they  exceed  the  proper  weight  for  mer- 
chandise. 

THE 

British  Bee  Journal. 

The  British  Bee  Journal  is  now  mailed  to  our  ad- 
dress in  packages,  semi-monthly.  In  order  to  dis- 
pose of  them,  we  offer  them  at  present  at  $1.40  per 
year,  postage  paid,  beginning  January,  1885.  Will 
guarantee  safe  arrival  of  every  number. 

A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 


GLEA^flNGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 


APIARIAN  ^SUPPLIEfi 

 MANUFACTURED  BY  

W.  T.  FALCONER,  ■  JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y., 

Are  Unsurpassed  for  QUALITY  and  fine  AVORKITIANSHIP.  A  Specialty  made  of  all  Styles  of 
the  SIMPIilClTV  HIVK,  mcludin{^  the  VAN  I>EUSKN-NKL.I.I^.    The  "FALiCOiM"  CHAPF 

HIVE  Avith  Movable  Upper  Story  Continues  to  Receive  the  Highest  Recommendations  as  Regards  its 
Superior  Advantages  for  Wintering  and  Handling  Bees  at  ail  Seasons. 

DOVETAILED  SECTIONS,  SAiTIE  PRICE  AS  ONE-PIECE. 

-ALSO   MANUFACTURE!^  OF- 

THIN  FOR   SECTIONS,  AND  HEAVY  FOR  BROOD. 
Will  pay  highesfprice  offered  In  Gleanings  from  month  to  month  for  Beesioax  delivered  at  depot  here. 

Dealer  in  a  Full  Line  of  Bee-Keepers'  Supplies. 

ritlCES  AZWAYS  MEASOXABJLE.  ^erv^  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  for  1%^.  Free. 


BEE  SUPPLIES.- 


We  furnish  every  thing  needed  in  the  Apiary,  of  practical 
construction,  and  at  the  lowest  price.   Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Send  your  address  on  a  postal  card,  and  we  will  send  you  free 
our  large  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
ITtfd      (E.STABLiRHED  1864.)  E.  mTCHMEE,  COBHEG,  MONTGOMEST  CO.,  IOWA. 
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FAIR^  SQUARE  DEALINQ. 

';;clievin<j:  that  if  a  man  has  dealt  squarely  with  his  fellow, 
uieii  Lis  patrons  are  his  best  ad\  ertistfs.  I  invite  all  lo 
make  inquiry  of  the  character  of  niy  ^eeds  anions  o\er  a 
million  of  Farmers,  Gardeners  and  Planters  who  have 
used  them  duriim'  the  past  thirty  year^^.  liaising  a 
large  portion  of  the  seed  sold,  (few  seedsmen  raise  the 
seed  they  sell)  I  was  the  first  seedsman  in  the  United 
States  to  warrant  (as  per  cataloj;ue)  their  purity  and  freshness, 
lly  iTW  Vegetable  and  T lower  Seed  C'"alogue  for  18SG  will  be 
?eiit  FREE  to  all  wlio  write  for  it.  A  mong-  an  immensf^  variety 
ly  friends  will  find  in  it  (and  in  none  oth(>i)  a  new  (lrnmhe;i(i  Cab- 
base,  jnst  about,  OS  earl V  3'=  llendercnn's,  1>nt  iie:ii'Iy  tw  ice  as 
large  J         James  JT.  £3.  Cregory,  ITSarblelieatl,  Slass. 


COMB  FOUNDATION. 

We  have  just  purchased  a  large  lot  of  fine  bees- 
wax at  a  bargain,  which  will  enable  us  to  sell  fdn. 
very  cheap  for  cash. 

-«NOW  IS  YOUR  TIME  TO  PURCHASE.s^ 

Our  fdn.  will  all  be  manufactured  on  the  celebrat- 
ed Given  press.  AVrite  for  special  rate§  to  dealers 
and  large  consumers,  stating  how  much  you  want, 
and  what  kind,  whether  thick  or  thin.  We  send 
sample  of  foundation  free.   Our  Price  List  of 

APIARIAN  »  SUPPLIES 

for  1886  sent  on  application.  Estimates  given  on 
almost  all  kinds  of  hives  and  frames.  Address 

24tfdb         HIGGINSVILLE,  LAFAYETTE  CO.,  MO. 


THE  CANADIAN  BEE  JOURNAL. 


WEEKT.Y,  $1.0O  I'ER  YEAR. 

D.  A.  Jones  Si  Co.,  Publishers,  Beeton,  Ont. 


Can. 


The  only  bee  journal  printed  in  Canada,  and  con- 
taining much  valuable  and  interesting  matter  each 
week  from  the  pens  of  leading  Canadian  and  United 
States  bee-keepers.  Sample  copy  sent  free  on  re- 
ceipt of  address.  Printed  on  nice  toned  paper,  and 
in  a  nice  shape  for  binding,  making  in  one  j'ear  a 
volume  of  832  pages,  9tf  b 

FOR  SALE. 

400  COLONIES  OF  BEES. 

Will  exchange  for  good  horses  and  mules. 

ANTHONY  OPP, 
mfdb  Helena,  Phillips  Co.,  Ark. 


DAD  ANT'S 

FOUNDATION 

is  asserted  by  hundreds  of  practical  and  disinterest- 
ed bee-keepers  to  be  the  cleanest,  brightest,  quick- 
est accepted  by  bees,  least  apt  to  sag,  most  regular 
in  color,  evenest,  and  neatest,  of  any  that  is  made. 

It  is  kept  for  sale  by  Messrs.  A.  H.  Newman,  Chi- 
cago, 111.;  C.  F.  Muth,  Cincinnati,  O.;  Jas.  Heddon, 
Dowagiac,  Mich.;  F.  L.  Dougherty,  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. ;  Chas.  H.  Green,  Berlin,  Wis. ;  Chas.  Hertel, 
Jr.,  Freeburg,  111. ;  Ezra  Baer,  Dixon,  Lee  Co.,  111. :  E. 
S.  Armstrong,  Jersey ville,  Illinois;  Arthur  Todd, 
Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  E.  Kretchmer, 
Coburg,  Iowa;  Elbert  F.  Smith,  Smj-rna,  N.  Y.; 
C.T.Dale,  Mortonsville,  Ky.;  Clark  Johnson  & 
Son,  Covington,  Ky..  King,  Aspinwall  &  Co.,  16  Thom- 
as St.,  New  York  City.  C.  A.  Graves,  Birmingham, 
O.;  M.J.  Dickason,  Hiawatha.  Kan. ;  J.  W.  Porter, 
Charlottesville,  Albemarle  Co.,  ^fe. :  E.  K.  Newcomb, 
Pleasant  Valley,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  numerous 
other  dealers. 

Write  for  samples  free,  and  price  list  of  supplies, 
accompanied  with  150  Complimentary  and  unso- 
licitM  testimonials,  from  as  many  bee-keepers,  in 
1883.  We  guarantee  evenj  inch  of  our  foundation  equal 
to  sample  in  every  respect. 

CHAS.  DADANT  &  SON, 
3btf^       Hamilton,  Hancock  Co.,  lllinoiM. 


BEE-HIVES, 

One-Plece  Sections,  Section  Cases,  Frames,  &c., 

OF    SUPEUIOUJWORKMAXSHIP,  FROM 

JS3VEITH  kSc  OrQQPET  iT  i. 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

ROCK  FALLS,  WHITESIDE  CO.,  ILL. 

3tfd  Send  for  Price  List 


